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“A free American has the right to work without any other’s leave” 


HE American principle, that a free man need 
ask no one’s permission to do any lawful 
labor he chooses, cannot in these time be too often 
declared; and President Harding’s restatement of 
it last week is timely and wholesome. We call 
this the American principle. Yet there has already 


grown up under the shadow of trade union ac- | 


tivity the un-American doctrine that the majority 
of workers in any trade—or even a minority, if it 
can threaten enough—may properly compel a man 
to refrain from work he would like to undertake. 
It is not necessary to: over-stress a few instances 
of shocking violence in order to maintain that with- 
out intimidation the coal strike could not continue. 
In the railroad strike, the thousands of involuntary 
strikers who have gone back into the shops have 
had to go for that purpose to towns where they are 
not known, and are unlikely to be recognized by 
other members of their unions, with whose policy 
they at heart disagree. Labor union coercion 
and oppression have spread too far already, and in 
too large a degree what we have called the Amer- 
ican principle of a free man’s right to work where 
he will has been reduced to a bit of empty rhetoric. 
It is time, not merely for a new declaration, but 
for a new and practical assertion, of American in- 
dependence of such an oppression. 


EMISSION of the Allied debts to America— 
especially of the French debt—has assumed 
within the past few weeks more of the aspect of 
a live practical issue than it has had at any pre- 


vious time. There has been, all along, a strong 
and even ardent conviction on the part of many 
of the foremost men in our national life that those 
debts ought to be cancelled. The conviction has 
rested both on grounds of right and on grounds 
of expediency. It has been repeatedly pressed in 
these columns. The hope of something being ac- 
tually accomplished has been enormously quickened 
by the reports of prospective remission of the 
French debt to Great Britain. Cancellation, par- 
tial or complete, of the Allied debt to us would be 
a superb stroke of statesmanship. It could do 
more to restore the world’s tranquillity and pros- ° 
perity—including our own—than can easily be re- 
alized in the imagination. It would impose no per- 
ceptible burden on our present finances—since it 
is only in the distant future, if at all, that the debts 
could be paid—but its quickening and restora- 
tive effects would be felt at once, through the im- 
provement in Europe’s desolating state of mind. 
What statesman will make himself the leader in 
this beneficent programme? 


HE officer strength of the army (now about 
12,000) must, under the latest Army Ap- 
propriation Act, be reduced by 2,500. A “pluck- 
ing board” has been appointed to select the unfor- 
tunate 2,500. The legislation may be .thought a 
necessity ; but, if a necessity, it is one which spells 
tragedy and humiliation to hundreds of officers 
who, through close concentration for many years 
on the technical duties of their profession, have 
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hopelessly handicapped themselves for success in 
civil life. These officers would not have chosen 
the military profession except on the understand- 
ing that they would not be discharged so long as 
they rendered honest and efficient service, and that, 
provided their service had been honest and faith- 
ful, they would be retired with a decent competence 
after a term of service fixed by law. In face of 


the action by Congress, any young man with a 
passion for a career in the regular army should 
If he has 


think twice before embarking thereon. 
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What’s a mere trifle of 2500 officers? 


the temperament for that profession, he should be 
well content to renounce hope of wealth, freedom 
of movement, and variety, but he will be justified 
in refusing to face the hazard of finding himself 
mid-way of his career or even farther on, returned 
penniless, desperately handicapped in the struggle 
for existence, and discredited (for to be plucked 
is, in effect, to be discredited), to civil life. It is 
not claimed that any considerable number of the 
2,500 to be “plucked” are inefficient or otherwise 
unfit to retain their commissions. Congress has 
acted in bad faith. 


HE Nebraska State Primaries afford another 
illustration of the truth that local issues play 
a much larger part in primaries than in elections. 
The break-up of the long over-lordship of William 
Jennings Bryan, and the triumph of the Hitchcock 
faction in the Democratic party; the lapsing of the 
Bull Moose party, which was particularly numer- 
ous in Nebraska; the strong prohibition senti- 
ment—strong enough to elect a Prohibition Gov- 
ernor in 1918; the inauguration this year of a 
new Progressive party; and the by no means 
negligible strength of the Non-Partisan League, 
are among the elements that tend to scatter the 
Nebraska primary vote far more than it will be 
scattered in the November election. By and large, 
in spite of these diversities that make a great 
noise close at hand, the State has but one political 
complexion; it is overwhelmingly Progressive. The 
success of R. B. Howell of Omaha in winning the 
Republican nomination for the United States Sen- 
atorship is, therefore, an entirely logical result. 
It is, moreover, welcome as indicating the return 
to the Republican ranks of the great body of Bull 
Moose Progressive votes, and would seem to leave 
the newly formed Progressive party in Nebraska 
but a small foundation on which to stand. 
Mr. Howell was personally very strong in the 
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more populous centers. Not a few Bryan Demo- 
crats not reconciled to Mr. Hitchcock undoubtedly 
enrolled under his banner. In what esteem Mr. 
Howell is held by those who know him well, is 
shown by the action of one of Omaha’s leading 
lawyers, Mr. Warren Switzler, until recently an 
ardent Democrat. In order to record his vote for 
Mr. Howell at the primaries, he changed his regis- 
tration to Republican. Speaking for himself and 
his wife, he said, “Mr. Howell, we think, is four- 
square, straight, able, and devoid of equivocation 
on any subject, and we believe he would be an honor 
to the State in the office which he seeks.” Mr. 
Howell made his reputation in his campaign for 
economical and efficient management of public 
utilities. 

Senator Hitchcock’s easy victory in the Demo- 
cratic primaries, again shows his strength with 
that party in Nebraska. Nebraska is one of those 
States in which an equal representation of women 
on party committees is compulsory, and the eager- 
ness with which women campaigned for these com- 
mittee positions was one of the features of the 


primary. 


OUNG Mr. Garland, after a great deal of back- 

ing and filling as to whether he should accept 

his million-dollar legacy, has now set aside eight 

hundred thousand of it in order to create an Amer- 

ican Fund For Public Service. Although his an- 

nouncement of the donation is in polite language, 

he implies that the money as it came to him was 
tainted and that it is now to be purified by being 
turned to “the advantage of all.” It is, of course, 
a question whether tainted money can be purified 
by tainted ideas. We wonder whether there may 
.not be taint upon taint upon taint as it reaches the 
hands of the administrators of this Fund. For, 














Money exalted “to the advantage of all” 


be it known, they are all “liberals.”” Now, we have 
some respect for self-confessed enemies of the ex- 
isting order, because they are acting above-board. 
But when men and women refuse to label them- 
selves Socialists and yet welcome the doings of the 
I. W. W.; when they refuse to be known as Com- 
munists and yet can never find it in their hearts 
to criticise Lenin and Trotsky; when they have no 
new scheme of society to propose and yet con- 
tinually sneer at our present system, we suspect 
them of being either insincere or shallow. The 
most sinister thing about the Fund in question is 
that its purposes and -actéities will be described 
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in the most seductive language. How many there 
will be to rejoice that the money is “to promote 
experimental agencies for public welfare!” 


NOTHER significant evidence of the intelli-- 


gently practical part that women are play- 
ing in political life is afforded by a resolution of 
the Women’s Republican State Executive Commit- 
tee of New York, which called attention to the fact 
that the State Primary Law does not provide for 
the instruction of delegates to the State conven- 
tions. In other words, the delegate is a responsible 
representative, not a rubber-stamp. “To this end,” 
says the resolution, “the delegates should go to the 
convention with open minds.” (Fortunately, they 
did not say with empty minds.) The resolution is 
refreshingly interesting as one more illustration of 
the vitality of the representative idea that is at 
the foundation of the American system of govern- 
ment. 


HERE is much secret rejoicing these days. The 
reason for it is two-fold. First, because of 
the remarkable showing made at the National Open 
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Golf Tournament by that valorous old grandfather, 
John Black. If Black is only in his forties, he is 
a grandfather, and that is sufficient to place him on 
the side of age. Secondly, because of the way in 
which two other old men, Herd and Taylor, are 
marching over golf courses through wind and 


weather, doing their thirty-six holes a day, and : 


giving the young fellows the games of their 








lives. Both of these men are venerable quinqua- 
genarians. How age has perked up under the in- 
fluence of these examples! The habit had been 
strong to grant to youth its victories, along with 
its self-assurance and arrogance. Now that age 
has stunning victories to its credit, let us hope it 
will not assume insolence. But did you ever talk to 
a septuagenarian just after he had “brokn eighty?” 


Convalescing From a Great Light 


it is terrible too. Nothing looks the same 

thereafter and even plain objects are made to 
dazzle by the after-image. This is our trouble to- 
day. Dissatisfaction with things as they are is 
everywhere. 

The great light was, of course, the vision of an 
almost-perfect world, kept almost perfect by a 
huge international machine. The machine was as 
easy to visualize'as was that other great engine 
built by Joseph Chamberlin when he proposed to 
bind the British Empire together by means of dis- 
criminatory tariffs against non-Britishers. How 
hard to resist the spell of that seductive plan? It 
was easy to imagine the lanes of cargoes leading 
back and forth from the British colonies to the 
mother country, as well as the stormy seas ahead 
for other nations which should struggle against 
this big competition. For years after Chamberlin’s 
defeat there were many who laid all difficulties 
to the fact that the plan did not receive a trial. 

The situation today is analogous. In the case of 
the radicals and the self-styled “liberals” there is 
bitter disappointment because, to their minds, Com- 
munism has not had a fair chance. The One Big 
Union which was in a way to be established has 
been cruelly thwarted by Governments that insisted 
first upon being “shown.” 

Then there are the many who, while being en- 
tirely out of sympathyswith such revolutionary in- 


T is wonderful to have seen a great light—but 


ternationalism, have only a half-hearted interest in 
present happenings, for the reason that the United 
States failed to join the League of Nations. Even 
many of those who voted against the Democratic 
programme in 1920 are still moving about in a 
dream. Such has been the effect upon them of the 
much talk about a new world. Nothing as it is 
seems right to them, and their mood is cantanker- 
ous. After assisting at a many-ringed circus, it is 
natural that a mere side-show should appear flat 
and unprofitable. 

Let us look at certain facts. In 1920 the United 
States voted overwhelmingly against entering the 
League of Nations on the terms offered by Presi- 
dent Wilson. For it is childish to suppose that a 
majority of seven millions could have been obtained 
merely by a campaign of hate—which is the charge 
brought by speech-makers. If Lincoln’s words, 
“you can’t fool all the people all the time,” mean 
anything, they mean that in the case of an issue 
which was so fully thrashed out, you couldn’t fool 
sixteen million people at the end of a two-year 
campaign. In a word, enough of these sixteen mil- 
lions who voted for Harding thought out the issues 
for themselves to explode the hatred myth. And it 
ill befits even zealots in these difficult days to say, 
in effect: “If you_won’t play our way, we won’t 
play at all.” A democracy would soon go down 
to destruction if that spirit were strongly engen- 
dered. Nor is it right for those who voted the 
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Republican ticket in 1920 to sulk, not because any 
definite plans of theirs are not being carried out, 
but simply because the big experience of our active 
contact with Europe has left them bewildered. The 
need of the times is for codperation, and first 
of codperation in our domestic affairs, if this 
country is ever to be in a position to work well with 
the rest of the world. 

It is, indeed, a wonderful thing to have seen a 
great light. No one with any imagination could 
have failed at the close of the war to picture as a 
coming reality a much better order of international 
relations than that then existent. The horrors of 
the war, because of their very excess, made the 
proposal to do away with all war appear entirely 
reasonable. Reason, working through political 
machinery set up for the purpose of making inter- 
national conference easy, was to take the place of 
force. This, nearly everyone must concede, is a 
practicable ideal. If it is ever abandoned, then all 
may feel that a definite step backward has been 
taken. 

What was not fully appreciated after the armis- 
tice, and what is even now not fully appreciated, is 
the solid fact that when great opportunity knocks 
at the door it is of the utmost importance that some 
progress shall be made then and there. If a crime 
was committed, it was the crime of being unwilling 
to compromise a plan which had no chance what- 
ever of being put through without compromise. 
The result was a stunning blow to widespread 
noble aspirations, cherished quite as much by the 
great body of Mr. Wilson’s opponents as by his sup- 
porters. Fortunately, the Washington Conference 
has renewed the hope of better understandings 
internationally, and further progress will eventu- 
ally be made along the lines suggested by Presi- 
dent Harding’s association of nations. But it will 
take time and a new set of opportunities to get 
the country back into a position where it can work 
internationally with the effectiveness with which 
it might have worked three years ago. And the 
way to go about it is not, in our judgment, to keep 
interrogating the Secretary of State concerning his 
attitude toward the League of Nations. That 
serves only to revive the atmosphere of the old 
animosities. Nor is there a ghost of a chance that 
the League of Nations can be made a principal 
issue in the coming elections. 

Meanwhile it is the duty of all good citizens, 
especially in dealing with home affairs, to buckle 
down to realities and to throw off the cantankerous 
mood which has made even the important con- 
cerns of this large country appear puny and unin- 
viting. To change the figure from the “great 


light,” we have been listening to the music of the 
spheres—which is a noble thing to do provided that 
one can do it and still go about one’s business with 
a reasonable sense of realities. But that seems to 
be within the power of angels only. 
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Shall the People Rule? 


TIFF insistence on issues of “principle” in 
S industrial disputes with private employers 
often cause difficulties that could be avoided 
without harm to either party. What makes it 
usually practicable to dodge such obstructive line- 
ups on “principle” is the fact that an apparent 
yielding by either side does not create a precedent 
of any lasting effect. It is common in such private 
disputes for one side or the other to yield a prin- 
ciple tacitly, both parties realizing that the con- 
cession is only temporary, and may be revoked by 
a shift in the bargaining powers of the contenders, 
or for other reasons. 

But this does not hold true in industrial dis- 
putes involving public authority over wages and 
working conditions. The action of Government 
wage boards is like the action of the courts in that 
it is the application of a preconceived theory of 
relations to a specific case; and in both wage and 
legal decisions precedent has almost decisive 
weight. . 

It is for this reason that we look with concern 
on the reports current as this is written, that the 
railroad shop strike may be, settled by the roads 
taking back the strikers with their seniority rights 
unimpaired. Such a course would create a prece- 
dent whose ultimate mischievousness seems to be 
quite too little appreciated. The Washington 
Administration has announced that it would “up- 
hold the authority of the Labor Board” with every 
power at its command—and it is indeed essential 
to the protection of the public that this should be 
done. We see, however, in the (as yet) unofficial 
plan to make peace by restoring the seniority 
rights of the strikers, not a maintaining of the 
authority of the Labor Board, but a sure advance 
towards destroying it utterly; and along with that, 
an impairment of the general public authority that 
it will be difficult to make good in the future. 

To avoid interruption of railroad transportation 
by strikes was (and we suppose still is) the sole 
reason for having the Labor Board. The Trans- 
portation Act, and the creation of the Board under 
it, was an expression of the public will to end rail- 
road strikes. The shopmen defied that expression 
of the public will—which is just as fully a “law” 
as any other expression of the public will through 
legislation. It is now proposed that the strikers 
shall not only be pardoned for what the country 
generally and rightly considers an inexcusable 
offence against the public safety, and shall be re- 
stored to all the privileges they would have had 
if they had stuck to their duty; but the new 
employees who prevented the strike from working 
public disaster shall be thrown out of their places. 
Even more—and worse—the pardoned and rein- 
stated strikers are to be assured that the Labor 
Board will at once reconsider their case—to what 
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end? Obviously and inevitably to the end that 
the Board shall grant, after a strike which it 
characterized in substance as a desertion of a 
public duty, wage demands it has already found 


to be unreasonable, taking this action in response 


to the pressure of an illegal strike. 

This, it seems to us, is to abandon body and 
soul the principle of public control of railroad labor 
disputes. The shopmen were not willing to have 
their wages reduced. They struck—‘removed 
themselves from the jurisdiction of the Labor 
Board.” Now they are willing to come back if 
they are given immunity from punishment, and if 
they are given a tacit assurance that they have 
won by their illegal strike at least a part of what 
the Board refused to their arguments and evi- 
dence. It seems to us something approaching an 
excessive, and it is assuredly a_ short-sighted, 
timidity that dictates this surrender of the public 
right and authority for fear that if the shopmen 
are not at once placated other railroad unions will 
also strike! In other words, we must discredit 
the law, and offer a premium to other unlawful 
strikes—unlawful desertions of the public service 
—why ?—of all things in the realm of illogic, to 
avoid another unlawful strike! We should accom- 
plish the direct opposite. 

What has happened to the backbone of the 
American people since last October? Then, when 
the men who actually run the trains called a strike, 
the country rose in one solid wall of determined 
opposition, and the intending strikers dared not 
carry out their threat. Now, with the shopmen’s 
strike on the point of collapsing, we must make it 
at least a partial success—because we fear a coal 
shortage next winter. There is, you see, another 
strike. Another interstate labor monopoly pre- 
vents the mining of the margin of coal beyond the 
non-union output that is needed for our factories 
and our household comfort. Two attempts are 
made by organized labor on the very life of the 
nation—and against them we stoutly assert our 
right to live? We say, “The whole is greater than 
a part, and the whole people will insist, now, on 
the rights of the whole people ?”——_“‘Not””—to use 
a very. apposite bit of slang—‘“not so as you’d 
notice it.” O no. Anything to keep warm. There- 
fore let us have peace—at any price. 

The only way to prevent strikes against the 
public is to make every such strike a dead failure 
as an instrument of coercion. When it doesn’t 
pay to strike against the public, strikes against 
the public will come to an end—and not before 
then. The shopmen struck because their leaders 
hoped to coerce the public into granting what the 
public’s formally accredited agent for that purpose 
(the Labor Board) had refused to grant. And the 
shopmen struck for another reason also, because 


‘their leaders believed that the public would be 


unable or unwilling to prevent the United Mine 
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Workers from imposing a coal famine upon the 
country, if the shopmen interfered sufficiently with 
the transportation of non-union coal. The shop- 
men’s strike was not only an unlawful attack on 
the vital service of the railroads; it was part of a 
conspiracy with the coal miners to coerce the 
country with the threat of industrial paralysis 
and the cold of winter. 

The issue as we see it is as we stated it in the 
last number of this journal—the issue of Labor 
against The People. Every other question—of 
wages, hours, and conditions—is dwarfed into in- 
significance by this one. Shall The People rule? 
This is the real issue before the country. How 
are we going to decide it? 


Upon Emerging From a 
Bath of Shelley 


N July 8, one hundred years ago, Shelley was 
@) drowned; Shelley, one of the two greatest of 
“the inheritors of unfulfilled renown” in 
literature, the other being Keats. It is meet that 
we pay him our humble tribute. 

In youth we were all ardent Shelleyites, but in 
the long struggle with the Philistines which is the 
lot of most of us in middle life, we are apt to omit 
the reading of Shelley. If, then, midway of one’s 
career or later, one falls to reading him again, 
belike one will find oneself, after a mad career 
through interstellar space, ending in a bath of 
rainbow-spray to wash off the star-dust, com- 
pletely rid of Philistine defilement. That is one 
of Shelley’s glories—he is the most sovereign of 
antidotes to the Philistines. 

We agree with Browning that, in the case of 
Shelley, more perhaps than in the case of any 
other poet, we wish to know the man. For Shel- 
ley makes the most lofty pretensions. He claims 
to enlist his poetical powers “in the cause of a lib- 
eral and comprehensive morality; and in the view 
of kindling within the bosom of his readers a vir- 
tuous enthusiasm for those doctrines of liberty 
and justice, that faith and hope in something 
good, which neither violence nor misrepresenta- 
tion nor prejudice can ever totally extinguish 
among mankind.” We wish to know of the as- 
serter of such pretensions whether he was sincere 
and whether his life was on the whole conformable 
thereto. 

We cannot stop to “chatter about Harriet.” We 
are willing to admit that Shelley was greatly to 
blame in that melancholy affair. But the Shelley 
of the Harriet episode was the merest boy, and we 
go heartily with Browning and Bagehot and Mat- 
thew Arnold as to the man Shelley who emerged 
from that episode. “Whatever Shelley was, he 
was with an admirable sincerity. It was not al- 
ways truth that he thought and spoke; but in the 











purity of truth he spoke and thought always,” 
says Browning in his fuliginous way. And Bage- 
hot (a “hard-boiled” one) in a delightful passage 
finds that, “driven by a singular passion across a 
tainted region, Shelley retains no taint.” Most 
important of all, Matthew Arnold, who in his Shel- 
ley essay figures as a male super-counterpart of 
Mrs. Grundy, admits, after sundry belittling 
reflections, that Shelley is, when all’s said, a 
“beautiful angel,” with “luminous wings.” With 
these testimonies the reader may safely spare him- 
self the boredom of reading Dowden’s Life of the 
poet, assured that Shelley’s poetry is “the very 
radiance and aroma of his personality,” a person- 
ality as beautiful, perhaps, as any of which we 
have record: really angelic. For Shelley was al- 
most incredibly generous and_ self-sacrificing 
(doing most of his kindnesses by stealth), gracious 
and considerate, without arrogance or egotism or 
vanity of authorship, “the friend of the unfriended 
poor,” and, in Bagehot’s words, possessed by “an 
insatiable craving after the highest truth.” It is 
pleasant to be able to add that he was physically 
the most intrepid of men, as testified by Byron and 
that “tall man of his hands,” Trelawney. 

Well, did he attain to the highest truth? No, 
of course not. He himself was foremost to admit 
that. Remember, he was only twenty-nine when 
he died. But he was making marvelous speed to- 
wards the highest truth if Browning is to be be- 
lieved, and that devout Catholic Francis Thompson 
(whose essay on Shelley is one of the best, as 
Browning’s is one of the worst, examples of Eng- 
lish prose style). But we lack space to discuss 
the metaphysical and religious and political aspects 
of Shelley’s genius. 

That was an unfortunate moment when Matthew 
Arnold unbosomed himself of his famous mot 
about Shelley: “In poetry, no less than in life, 
he” [Shelley] “is a beautiful and ineffectual angel, 
beating in the void his luminous wings in vain.” 
And elsewhere Arnold remarks: “Shelley is not 
a classic.” We shall not argue the matter, we 
shall give him the lie direct. Shelley is a classic, 
and he was and is effectual in the highest sense. 
If to have written, as he did, a body of lyric poetry 
entitling him to the style of supreme lyrist of the 
world; if to have written, as he did, incomparably 
the best chamber tragedy since Shakespeare—we 
mean, of course, “The Cenci”; if to have written, 
as he did, the most beautiful of elegies (for so with 
Francis Thompson we consider “Adonais’’) ; if to 
be, as he was, in Landor’s words “incomparably 
the most elegant, graceful, and harmonious of the 
prose-writers” of his age; if to have done all this, 
and before the age of thirty, does not entitle Shel- 
ley to the title of “classic” and to be deemed in a 
very extraordinary sense effectual, we are far out 
in our reckoning. 

What, then, is the explanation of Arnold’s mot? 
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Either a defect of the critical faculty, or something 
else. Something else, surely. Could it have been 
envy—subconscious envy of those Shelleian char- 
acteristics which were so lacking to himself— 
spontaneity, lyric ecstasy, opulence? 

If we were asked to designate those Shelleian 
excellencies which are most distinctive, one selec- 
tion would certainly be his unrivalled power of 
giving life to abstractions, “to airy nothing a local 
habitation and a name.” This power is beautifully 
displayed in the familiar lyric “The Cloud.” An- 
other would be his power (assimilating him to the 
great Chinese painters) of conveying to words, as 
they to canvas, the “ideated” forms of things as 
apprehended by the “inner eye”; and a third would 
be his unique power (remarked by himself in one 
of his prefaces) of apprehending and conveying 
remote analogies. Of which last power the follow- 
ing is a bewitching example. [From “Prometheus 
Unbound.” Panthea and Ione have been listening 
to the Spirits of the Earth and Moon singing]: 


Panthea: I rise as from a bath of sparking water, 
A bath of azure light, among dark rocks, 
Out of the stream of sound. 
Ah me! sweet sister, 
The stream of sound has ebbed away from us, 
And you pretend to rise out of its wave, 
Because your words fall like the clear, soft dew 
Shaken from a bathing wood-nymph’s limbs and hair. 


Tone: 


HE Rand School of Social Science, in New York, 
has long been under fire. Now that the Ap- 
pellate Division has upheld the Lusk Law, which 
provides that institutions teaching doctrines inimi- 
cal to the government of the country or advocating 
the overthrow of government shall not receive a 
license, there is more trouble brewing. Although 
we are entirely out of agreement with the body 
of views taught at the Rand School, the pressure 
brought to bear upon the school by the Lusk Law 
is, in our judgment, the height of folly. What, for 
instance, is “the government of the country” if not 
the crystallization of the will of the majority as 
expressed through orderly legislative channels? 
And how can the majority determine what its will 
is if not by discussion? We have too great faith 
in the vigor of our democracy to be willing to spare 
it the knocks of fist-shaking radicals. These are 
the days of peace, when freedom of speech is the 
best of safety-valves. During the war the country 
had a special task to perform which might have 
been seriously jeopardized if every free-thinker 
had been permitted to hire a hall. Those days, 
happily, are over. 


HE man in the street who goes through two 

weeks of jury duty on trivial cases comes 

back to his usual work with little respect for the 

dignity or economy of the law. In Chicago there 

is a court of small claims where a judge alone 

makes quick work of trifles with common-sense 
judgments. That pattern is worth copying. 
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Where Are the Economists’? 
By Frederick W. Burrows 


mists that guidance in matters of principle to 

which we are entitled? Or has their study 
of special problems and the extension of their 
command over the data on which these may be deter- 
mined been of late so absorbing a pursuit that the 
public is being left to settle great matters of economic 
principle practically without the guidance of scientific 
economic thought? I believe such to be the case, and 
hence this brief article which may be looked on not as 
a specialist’s discussion, but as a layman’s appeal. To 
me it is little short of appalling that we should be 
settling the issues involved in these two great strikes 
now disturbing our economic and social life without the 
guidance of the scientific economist as to the real 
principles on which, consciously or unconsciously, for 
our weal or our woe, we are assuming a position. And 
how much larger is our need for guidance as to the 
principles at stake in our handling of certain prob- 
lems of world trade, and of the restoration of European 
finance, problems which we are settling by our attitude 
here in America—if by nothing more than that we have 
no conscious attitude. For the solution of these great 
problems we need something else than accumulations 
of fact, however scientifically gathered. Ah but, says 
an economist much devoted to the improvemertt of 
statistical information, “consequences are in the world 
of fact.” True enough, nor can we too much emphasize 
that admonition to our weak and sentimental human 
nature. The facts will determine the results. 

Who then would quarrel with the latter-day demand 
for “the facts” of our economic vicissitudes? Only, to 
be sure, those who must presently act and who there- 
fore cannot await the garnering of interminable data 
which, though facts, are not necessarily the facts. 
Onerous indeed is the task of deriving from facts, the 
facts. And when these all-important values are made 
to appear, it is forthwith evident that the process of 
separation has been more than a mechanical extraction, 
that the purified metal is quite different from the orig- 
inal ore. The facts are, after all, more or less of a de- 
duction from innumerable plain facts, and it is always 
possible that our original data were quite sufficient for 
the establishment of the really needed truth. At any 
rate, the man who is faced with the necessity of im- 
mediate action must reach his conclusions on the basis 
of facts in hand, and of such principles as he may 
regard as already established. No other method can 
meet his need for quick executive decision. If the 
economists do not approve of such a method, he must 
muddle through without their aid, and that, all must 
admit, is a serious—an irreparable loss. 

Speaking of certain war activities, Mr. James B. 
Forgan, the Chicago banker, says, “It was patriotism 
that for the time being displaced or disregarded 
economic laws or principles.” In other words, either 
the exigency was so great that we could not await the 
interminable processes of our statistical economists, or 
our eager opportunism would not accept their unwel- 
come verdict. In the latter case, owr patriotism was 
rather misguided; in the former, that of the economists 


A RE we receiving today from the trained econo- 


who thought more of a method than of a substance of 
doctrine. Both of these censures ave probably well 


enough deserved, but we are here concerned only with : 


the second of them. 

The true work of the economist in discussions of 
open public questions is to oppose economic philosophy 
to economic opportunism. Data to be sure—but for the 
laboratory; for the slow verification and correction of 
accepted principles and the slower working out of new 
generalizations. This feverish rush after new data 
hastily gathered under the pressure of each new prob- 
lem gets us nowhere. Statistical method is at best stiff, 
rigid, inelastic. The virtues by which alone it possesses 
validity can never be achieved under the pressure of 
haste. 

During the Napoleonic contest and its aftermath, 
the Bank Restriction in 1798 and the ensuing disloca- 
tion of exchanges demanded instant remedial legisla- 
tion. What does not the world owe to the great Bullion 
Report and the explanatory tracts associated with the 
name of Ricardo? British and European finance ever 
since has been built on that foundation. But what was 
this most masterly economic-political document but an 
application of fundamental economic principles, sound 
economic philosophy and clear thinking, to the data in 
hand? It held the Parliament in the inescapable grip 
of its logic; it brought the cynical opportunism of the 
Governors of the Bank of England sharply to book. 
What manner of result would have been achieved had 
Ricardo and his associates chosen to proceed by the 
modern statistical method of economic inquiry? 

John Stuart Mill opposing the inflationist proposals 
of the Brimingham currency school did not go out 
after a mass of new statistics. The damnable thing 
would have been done before he could have footed up 
his totals—let alone scoured out from such tonnage the 
facts. 

No more can our problems wait. In truth, we are 
already surfeited with data and starved of clear think- 
ing. Our diet is unbalanced. We need the vitamines 
of philosophic thought. Or, to change the figure, the 
bins of our smelters are already over-loaded with raw 
ore of unread (and unreadable) data, and we do not 
even know that any of it is pay dirt. 

One of the most recent works on Political Economy 
by an American authority, prefaces its study by the 
remark that, “These [nationalities] and similar groups 
are the largest that are capable of carrying through 
definite economic policies.” Good heavens, man, the 
need of the hour is a definite economic policy for groups 
that do overstep precisely those bounds! Another 
famous American economist says, ‘“‘As time runs on 
it becomes more and more obvious that this generation 
has raised up for itself social problems which it is not 
competent to solve... .” This may be true, but clear 
thinking on the basis of a sound economic philosophy 
can surely help to see us through. At any rate, we 
shall get through, if not by the aid of the economists— 
then, to our loss, without it. I cite these instances only 
as illustrations of our need for a revival of the practice 
of applying economic philosophy to actual problems. 
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The discussion of current problems is precisely the 
work in which the statistician can be of least assist- 
ance. Statistical information is 

“Ay wont in desert darkness to remaine, 

Where plaine-none might her see nor she see any plaine.” 

That the results achieved by the brilliant mathemat- 
ical work of Marshall and his school, whatever their 
value, should be used as a defence of the statistical 
method of approaching economic problems, is, by the 
way, most illogical. The mathematical method is 
purely a priori—at the metaphysical antipodes from 
the statistical method, which is either inductive or 
nothing. : 

During the war our economists were hastily drafted 
for activities that did not require their special scientific 
training. In large numbers they entered Government 
bureaus, or became what might be called business tech- 
nicians. The war was financed, war-labor adjustments 
made, price-fixing dabbled with, bank administration 
altered—all largely without the direction of scientific 
economic thought, and mostly under the guidance of 
disastrous opportunisms. 

And now again, we are at this very hour passing 
through stupendous economic readjustments with little 
or no guidance from scientific economic thought. It is 
true that we have an occasional outpouring of statistics. 
But even if these were reliable—and in the swiftly mov- 
ing kaleidoscope of affairs we have no time and no 
means of determining their reliability, 

“God helpe the man so wrapt in Errour’s endless traine,” 
—even, I say if these statistics are entirely reliable, they 
leave us with all our real thinking still to be done. They 
do not of themselves supply us with bases of action. 
Has the general advance in wages raised our standard 
of living in such a way as to increase our national pro- 
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ductive energy and thus to lower the real cost of living? 
The simplest statistical information would answer that 
question—provided that we were clear as to the eco- 
nomic principles involved. But these we are not even 
discussing. We are settling the issues at stake by 
strikes or equally brutal opportunistic wage cuts. Under 
such circumstances new volumes of statistics are sands 
that add to the desert’s drought. We are athirst for the 
well-springs of a clear economic philosophy. 

I have no desire to depreciate the work of the statis- 
tician. On the contrary I would have him exalt it by 
assuming his true place in the scientific laboratory. 
Current affairs need the guidance of the ripe wisdom 
of economic philosophy, not of a mass of raw material 
of thought. You wrong the truly scientific statistician 
when you compel him to produce forthwith rules of 
immediate conduct out of the raw soil of fact. You 
make of him, not an economist, but a charlatan: 

“He seekes out mighty charms to trouble sleepy minds.” 

We have been told that all our problems are economic 
questions, that only by the exercise of a scientifically- 
trained economic philosophy can we hope to solve them. 
And it is not difficult to find the problems that are ob- 
viously enough economic. They are insistent and por- 
tentous; but where are the ecnnomists? 

Never before in America could we boast of a more 
numerous or competently equipped group of scientific 
economists, of men who command all the resources of 
economic thought, as well as of men trained for the 
more special work of the statistician. Could we pos- 
sibly do worse than, making a poverty of our riches, 
to be always drafting these men as special workers 
when our supreme need is for a clarification of our 
economic problems by clear and scientific thought, and 
the application to them of fundamental principles? 


Motor Trucks in a Transportation Tie-up 


as a resource of great promise in the event ‘of 
a serious suspension of railroad traffic by the 
shopmen’s strike. And trucks could do much for the re- 
lief of many cities and towns by bringing in milk, 
vegetables, meats, and possibly other essential foods 
from producing or storage centers not too far distant. 


M’: Y persons must have thought of motor trucks 

















The refrigerator truck trailer shown below is an ex- 
ample. Yet, in spite of the rapid multiplication of trucks 

















in recent years, their total daily carrying capacity is 
apparently barely one-eighth of the railroad perform- 
ance last year. At least one-third of them are in parts 
of the country where poor roads would make their per- 
formance very irregular. And in the matter of the 
threatening coal shortage they would be able to do 
nothing, because of their small capacity and the long 
distances to go over bad roads. Motor trucks are use- 
ful, but railroad transportation is indispensable. 
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Beadle’s Dime Novels 
By Edmund Lester Pearson 


switches, hickory sticks, straps, hair-brush 

backs, and other instruments of torture which 
have been applied by angry parents to the readers of 
the dime novels in the Beadle Collection now exhibited 
in the New York Public Library, should be placed end 
to end, they would reach from William Street in New 
York, where the novels 
used to be published, to 
Cooperstown, where 
Erastus Beadle ended his 
days. And there would 
be enough over to lay a 
single track of them to 
Buffalo, where he first 
became a publisher. By 
the same token, if all the 
tears shed by distressed 
mothers and aunts, on 
discovering that their 
boys were “reading dime 
novels,” should be added 
to the tears soon forth- 
coming from the boys 
themselves, after the tra- 
ditional visit to the wood- 
shed with father, the re- 
sulting body of salt water would be more than enough to 
float not only the ship of “The Pirate Priest, or The 
Planter Gambler’s Daughter,” by Col. Prentiss Ingra- 
ham—one of Beadle’s authors—but there would also be 
enough for the black bark of “The Gambler Pirate, or 
Bessie, the Lady of the Lagoon’”—another of Colonel 
Ingraham’s novels. 

By the way, let us pause a moment to admire the 
cover picture of “The Gambler Pirate,” one of the later 
Beadle publications. It is probably by the versatile 
George G. White, who designed so many scores of these 
stirring pictures, and with liberal hand illustrated the 
pages of such diverse publications as the Police Gazette 
and the Christian Herald. The pirate chief strides the 
deck of his ship. His whiskers are black, curly, am- 
brosial. He wears a three-cornered hat, a swallow-tail 
eoat, and tight, white breeches. But he is defied by a 
lady in a sort of Empire gown—with Y. W. C. A. modi- 
fications. This is the caption: “Hold, Captain For- 
rester! Surrender or you Die!” -“God Above! You 
risen from the Deep, Mabel Mortimer!” ; 

. There are at least three good reasons why a public 
library does well to care for and to exhibit such.a col- 
lection as this. The first ‘is that. the dime novel, espe- 
cially as it was published by its originator, the firm of 
Beadle and Adams, formed an interesting by-path in 
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‘ the development of American literature, no less signifi- 


cant than the English chap-book of a century ago. It 
is intellectual snobbery to patronize one and to neglect 
the other. Secondly, the exhibition. is an object lesson; 
a pathetic display of a defunct bogy. It is perpetually 
useful for each generation to see how much unneces- 
sary anguish ‘has been suffered in the past over things 
which: were really harmless. Dime novels began as 
rather good historical novels; at their worst they were 


no more than exciting stories written sometimes, but 
not always, in careless English. They were never im- 
moral; on the contrary, they reeked of morality. Prop- , 
erty rights were never confused; and when sexual 
ethics are concerned, their standards make the modern 
two-dollar novel look as foul as Vulcan’s stithy. In- 
deed, there is reason to believe that many of the super- 
stitious beliefs about the harmfulness of the dime novel 
were eagerly fostered and circulated by agents of the 
“respectable” publishing houses, to whom any book 
which sold for ten cents was grossly immoral, for that 
very reason. Finally, there are to be considered the 
pleasant recollections which an exhibition of this kind’ 
brings to the older generation. The old gentlemen who 
slip in, looking somewhat furtively about (as if Father 
with his trunk-strap hovered near-by) and who go with 
increasing delight from one show-case to the next, as. 
they recall one old friend after another—these visitors, 
are a continual pleasure to the planners of the exhibi~ 
tion. : 

Dr. Frank P. O’Brien of New York made this col- 
lection of more than thirteen hundred*publications of 
the house of Beadle (together with some hundreds of 
specimens from their followers and imitators) and 
spent twenty years at it. Two years ago many of his 
duplicates were sold at auction in this city, and the 
prices which they brought showed that there were en- 
thusiastic collectors, willing to pay well to fill gaps in 
their own sets. Now, Dr. O’Brien generously gives 
the rest of the collection to the New York Public Lib- 
rary, in the Reference Department of which it is placed 
for consultation 
by adult readers, 
but, of course, 
not for circula- 
tion and not for 
children. Par- 
ents would still 
be mightily agi- 
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them, even if the siiins RS SUS Cees tnae Re Sg 
rarity and frag- 
ility of the little 
pamphlets would 


permit it. 
Erastus F. 
Beadle, a de- 


scendant of 
American pio- 
neers and _ sol- 
diers, was born 
in Otsego Coun- 
ty, New York, : 

in 1821. Work- 
ing as a boy for a miller, he found a _ need 
one day for letters of some sort to label the bags 
of grain. He cut the letters from blocks of hardwood, 
as Gutenberg’s predecessors had done. This experience 
interested him in printing; he learned the art, and by 
1852 had a printing shop of his own. In 1858 he moved 
to New York to test an idea which had come to him: 
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the publication of books to be sold at ten cents, song- 
books, joke-books, and finally novels. He originated the 
dime novel, and in 1860 published the first of them, a 
small pamphlet (like “King Barnaby” in the accompa- 
nying illustration) with orange paper covers. The firm 
of Beadle and Adams continued their business until 
about 1897, and the different forms in which their dime 
publications were issued are known to collectors as Type 
A, B, C, etc., down to Type M. ° 


The first of these types were mainly historical novels 
of the American 


Revolution, or of 
early pioneer 
life. Among 
them was Ed- 
ward S. Ellis’s 
“Seth Jones,” a 
ee ee story of frontier 
| MUSTANG SAM, the King of the Plains. life in New York 
x20. ame in 1785. It sold 
more than 450,- 
000 copies. 
Others were 
Mrs. _  Victor’s 
“Maum Guinea,” 
a story of slave- 
‘life, esteemed, so 
it is said, by 
President Lin- 
coln; “The Reef- 
er of 776, or 
The Cruise of 
the Firefly,” by 
Harry Cavendish; and “The Maid of Esopus, or The 
Trials and Triumphs of the Revolution,” by N. C. Iron. 
With Type B, the novels assumed a cover in three colors, 
and a more decidedly frontier flavor: “The Prairie 
Scourge,” “The Schuylkill Rangers,” “Red Jacket, the 
Huron,” and “Mohawk Nat” are some of the titles. 
About 90 per cent. of the settings, then and later, were 
‘American. 

By the late seventies and early eighties, the covers 
in black and white, and the larger, magazine size (as 
in “Mustang Sam” and “The Brazos Tigers,” re- 
produced here) had come into use. The bison and the 
grizzly, cowboy and Indian, scout, trapper, road-agent 
and pony express rider were the themes. These are the 
dime novels which many of us remember on the news- 
stands in our youth. I cannot sentimentalize over them, 
as I never read a dime novel until I was thirty, owing 
to a mean trick played upon me by my parents. They 
never forbade me to read dime novels at all. 

Visitors to the exhibition may miss certain famous 
names: Old Sleuth, Nick Carter, and Old Cap Collier. 
These heroes were invented by authors who wrote for 
other publishing houses than that of Beadle. Old Cap 
Collier belongs to the house of Munro. The two most 
famous creations of the Beadle authors were Deadwood 
Dick, invented by a very mild looking gentleman named 
Edward L. Wheeler, and Jack Harkaway, a languid 
dare-devil about town, of the Tom and Jerry type. 
Deadwood Dick, who appeared on his faithful black 
steed in 1884, began a series of adventures called after 
his name (with such titles as “Deadwood Dick on Deck, 
or Calamity Jane the Heroine of Whoop Up”) and was 
the forerunner of many alliterative heroes out of Mr. 
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Wheeler’s imagination: Omaha Oll, Photograph Phil, 
Corduroy Charlie, and Rosebud Rob. 

Toward the end (when Type M was reached) the sen- 
sational element predominates, although such excellent 
authors as Captain Mayne Reid were still reprinted, 
and the rules of delicacy in the treatment of elegant 
females—and there were never any inelegant ones— 
were still those of a refined seminary for young ladies. 
Heroines in the most distressing danger still kept the 
folds of their long skirts trailing upon the ground; 
they hunted jaguars in the South American jungles 
chastely seated upon a side-saddle, and wearing a habit 
which would have been correct in Central Park in 1868. 
Their bathing costumes might cause their arrest for 
prudery today, but for no other reason. But for the 
heroes and villains no ordinary encounter with an 
Indian brave, a mountain lion, or a pirate, was enough. 
The fight, man to man, with bowie knives, would no 
longer thrill the veins in 1887. No; when the outlaw 
hung the ranger over the cliff by his heels, the while 
the latter meditated whether he should give up 
the secret of the hidden caché, his reflections had to be 
stimulated by snapping crocodiles below, and hungry 
vultures who assailed from above. In “Double Dan the 
Dastard, or the Pirates of the Pécos” by Major Sam S. 
Hall (“Buckskin Sam”) three unfortunate persons 
(villains, I have no doubt) are crucified upon trees, 
while pumas creep toward them in the gathering gloom. 
We are told that “The very hair upon the captives’ 
heads seemed to crawl like scorched serpents, and a 
piercing shriek, yes, shriek after shriek, sprung from 
the blacked and bleeding lips of each.” 
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Erastus Beadle — David Adams —- Irwin Beadle 


The dime novel had degenerated; horrors had been 
heaped upon horror’s head too many hundred times. 
But have the “Perils of Pauline” type of moving pic- 
ture, the “Giddy Stories” type of magazine, and many 
of the novels of 1922, shown a marked improvement over 
them? The old devotees of the Beadle novels, who have 
seen this collection, have an emphatic opinion on that 
point. Their answer is in the negative. 
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Is the Tradition of “Mental Discipline” 


a Delusion? 
By Fabian Franklin 


National Education Association, there is much 
that is worth attention, both from the standpoint 
of the educator and from that of the man whose primary 
interest is in the workings of democratic government. 
But perhaps the most noteworthy feature of it is the 
great stress which was laid, in several different parts of 
the address, upon the value of mental discipline as such. 
The time has been when to assert the importance of 
mental discipline was merely to utter what everybody 
regarded as a truism. The teacher of mathematics or 
of the classic languages, to whatever straits he might 
have been reduced in defending the claims of his 
favorite study against attack, always felt that he had in 
the end an impregnable position to fall back upon. 
Where, he would say, are you going to get so excellent 
an instrument of mental discipline as is found in the 
stern demands of mathematics or in the accuracy and 
subtlety of the traditional study of the classics? And 
his adversary was silenced, even if sometimes not con- 
vinced. 

But it is now a long time since the advocate of the 
classical and mathematical training has been permitted 
the serene enjoyment of this position of security. The 
irregular forces, whose attacks had been growing more 
and more troublesome, but which were held at bay by 
the mental-discipline argument, received a number of 
years ago a portentous reinforcement. To the light in- 
fantry of ordinary criticism has been added the heavy 
artillery of psychological research. The psychologists 
—I don’t say all psychologists, but certainly a predom- 
inant part of the whole body—tell us that they have 
found out that there can be no such thing as “mental 
discipline” in the sense of the traditional training. What 
one does in pursuing any particular department of 
study, in exerting the mind in any specific undertak- 
ing, is to develop the particular ability or skill which is 
immediately concerned. The various functions of the 
mind are localized in various parts of the brain; and 
none of this localization corresponds to general facul- 
ties of the mind such as memory, accuracy, reasoning. 
When you pursue mathematics you develop your mathe- 
matical ability, but not any general mental ability 
capable of being turned to uses into which mathematics 
does not enter; when you study Latin and Greek, you 
develop your linguistic ability and classical knowledge, 
but not any intellectual quality of broad and varied 
scope. Jf we are to accept the dictum of the predom- 
inant school of psychologists, the venerable tradition of 
broad intellectual training through mathematics and 
classics—training that helps to make diplomats and 
administrators and statesmen—is simply a delusion. 
And in point of fact their dictum has been very widely 
accepted. 

Whether Mr. Hughes had this fact in mind in his 
address I have no means of knowing. He does not 
elaborate his position; he simply states it, but he does 
this again and again. “My mother’s insistence on the 
daily exercise in mental arithmetic,” he says, “has been 


[ Secretary Hughes’s recent address before the 


worth more to me than all the delightful dallyings with : 


intellectual pleasures I have ever had.” Democracy, he 
tells us, “needs men trained to think, whose mental 
muscles are hard with toil.” Foremost among the things 
which he enumerates as peculiarly requisite in this try- 
ing time that we are going through is “better mental 
discipline.” And he comes out expressly on the issue of 
classics and mathematics: “I am one of those who be- 
lieve in the classical and mathematical training, and I 
do not think that we have found any satisfactory substi- 
tute for it.” 

Nothing could be farther from my desire than to dis- 
credit the authority, or belittle the achievements, of 
science. But respect for science does not require us to 
accept the latest conclusion of a special group of scien- 
tific men as necessarily the last word of science. There 
are fields, to be sure, in which this is what every layman 
who is not inordinately conceited, practically must do. 
It would be preposterous for a man who has not mas- 
tered the latest developments of physical chemistry to 
air his doubts about the current doctrine of electrons 
or of quanta; or for a man who is not a mathematical 
physicist to express any opinion on the soundness of 
Einstein’s theory of relativity and gravitation. But 
there is also a vast domain in which a wholly different 
state of things exists; a domain in which the dicta of 
scientists—I will not say the dicta of science—involve 
conclusions that go far beyond the actual results of 
scientific research. During that splendid, and almost 
sudden, flowering of scientific enthusiasm which marked 
the middle decades of the nineteenth century, outgiv- 
ings of this kind were peculiarly abundant and 
peculiarly conspicuous. They did not, indeed, come 
usually from the really great scientists, but from men 
of the second class, and indeed often from men who, 
though speaking in the name of science, were not scien- 
tists at all. The strong wine of the great new scientific 
doctrines—especially the doctrine of evolution and the 
doctrine of the conservation of energy—went to their 
heads, and was too much for their intellectual balance. 
They confidently undertook to use these magic keys to 
unlock doors which they were never intended to fit, to 
open up regions to which they afforded little access or 
none, O survival of the fittest, O conservation of energy, 
what crimes were committed in your name! 

I do not say that the decisions which psychologists so 
frequently pronounce upon broad practical human ques- 
tions are of the same nature as these errors of certain 
overconfident scientists or popularizers of science of 
fifty years ago. But they have this in common with 
those errors—that they apply the results of a particu- 
lar kind of research to the settlement of human ques- 
tions into which elements of vital importance enter that 
are quite outside the subject-matter of that research. 
The time may come when psychologists in general will 
be as modest, as cautious about laying down the law, 
as some of the best of them are now. But in the mean- 
time a vast amount of mischief may be done by general 
acceptance of whatever the latest psychological fashion 
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may decree. I have had occasion to discuss with some 
elaborateness in these columns one instance of this— 
the matter of intelligence-tests. As regards this pres- 
ent subject—the question of “mental discipline”—I 
wish only to enter a caveat. To infer from the locali- 
zation of functions in the brain that there can be no 
such thing as general training of the mind is to make 
a logical error that has not infrequently been made by 
scientific men in other and simpler matters. Let us 
grant that when a man subjects himself to a high 
mathematical training he develops only that part of his 
brain that is concerned with mathematical thinking; it 
will then follow that the rest of his bruin gets no ad- 
vantage from the process. But may it not be that a 
man’s intellectual habits become so affected by the 
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experience that he imposes upon all parts of his brain 
a higher standard of work? May it not be that, though 
the tissues of other parts of the brain may not receive 
any accession either of quality or of quantity, yet the 
man, through the exercise of his will, through the 
strengthening of his intellectual conscience, through the 
sharpening of his instincts of intellectual alertness, 
makes much better use of those other parts of the brain, 
unchanged though they be in themselves, if such be the 
case? 

We may some day have to abandon as a delusion the 
old-fashioned idea of the value of “mental discipline” ; 
but the psychologists who demand that we do so should 
first look into some things which are apparently as yet 
not dreamed of in their philosophy. 


The Joys of Collecting 


By Gardner Teall 


written: “It is perhaps a more fortunate destiny 

to have a taste for collecting shells than to be 
born a millionaire. Although neither is to be despised, 
it is always better policy to learn an interest than to 
make a thousand pounds; for the money will soon be 
spent, or perhaps you may feel no joy in spending it; 
but the interest remains imperishable and ever new. 
To become a botanist, a geologist, a social philosopher, 
an antiquary, or an artist, is to enlarge one’s posses- 
sions in the universe by an incalculably higher degree, 
and by a far surer sort of property, than to purchase a 
farm of many acres.” Here Stevenson seems well to 
have appreciated Lord Brougham’s observation that 
“Blessed is the man who has a hobby.” 

While all hobbies are not acquisitive ones, none 
presents greater joys in its pursuit than that of collect- 
ing antiques, art objects of bygone days “rich with the 
spoils of time,” as the poet Gray put it,—‘“Rubbish of 
the past,” as the less imaginative Mme. Louise Colet 
was pleased to call them! Although Chesterfield ad- 
vised his son not to throw away his time in ransacking 
“the minute and unimportant parts of remote and 
fabulous times,” we have always the precedent of the 
Medici and good old Horace Walpole to fall back upon, 
and after all Chesterfield was a hobbyist if not a col- 
lector; it is a pity acquisitive antiquarianism should 
have received such slight attention from his pen. 

- Nevertheless the joys of collecting are true joys, joys 
which may entertain rivals but not admit them. When 
Seneca observed that true joys were serene and sober 
motions, he may have known that this would apply aptly 
to the joys to be derived in the collecting of the art 
objects of Yesterday’s bequest. And yet you may ask 
how this is to be reconciled.with thought of that fiery 
enthusiasm, appearing to be anything but a “quiet mo- 
tion,” which leads the collector of antiques and curios 
to drive ten miles through a rainstorm to attend a vil- 
lage auction in the hope of acquiring for a song (or, if 
competition is strong, for several songs) some quaint 
bit of mahogany, a Staffordshire plate, a Wedgwood 
creamer, a Hepplewhite chair, a Chippendale mirror, a 
petit-point fire-screen, a pewter porringer, a silver 
tankard, a colonial coverlet, a Satsuma ginger-jar, a 


ii Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Lay Morals” one finds 


Venetian glass goblet, a Battersea enamel snuffbox, a 
banjo clock, a Sheffield plate cake-basket, a Revolu- 
tionary musket, a tortoiseshell comb, a gateleg table, a 
Chelsea shepherdess, Cotton Mather in a first edition, 
a mezzotint by Valentine Green, or perhaps a Dodo 
feather or a Roc’s egg. Nearly all of these things one 
stands a reasonable chance of finding, somewhere and 
sometime! I am not sure, in this day of miracles, but 
that great faith might cover the last two, remembering 
the case of the famous and lamented late M. Michel 
Chasles who parted with nearly 200,000 francs for a 
collection of autograph letters fabricated by an in- 
genious gentleman named Vrain-Lucas, who succeeded 
in persuading M. Chasles that the documents were 
genuine letters penned by no lesser celebrities than 
Julius Caesar, Sappho, Cleopatra, Tiberius, Pontius 
Pilate, Judas Iscariot, Mary Magdalene, Herod, Alex- 
ander the Great, Anacreon, and others. 

All this goes to prove, too, that collecting is not 
merely the getting together of a number of objects. 
Collecting, in the accepted art sense of the word, pre- 
supposes some knowledge of the objects collected, some 
desire to know all one can about them. One might as 
well poke fun at a university as to poke fun at one who 
collects intelligently, whether the collector’s hobby is 
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old china or postage-stamps. Every beautiful, inter- 
esting, useful thing which the mind of man has con- 
ceived, his hand executed, has its story, which some- 
times the running may read, but which, more often, 
one comes upon only by that diligent seeking which 
lends zest to the matter. The romance of collecting is 
as real as anything else, as real as anything which shel- 
ters romance. Romance, indeed, is prince and chief in 
the realm of collecting, arbiter of antiques and curios, 
from whom every object of art takes cachet for per- 
petuity. Romance commands the delectable form of 
acquisitiveness which gives to each collector his place 
in the field, which brings him joys as keen as any. 

The pleasures of collecting need never be dependent 


- on the quantity of objects collected, need never be dis- 


couraged by the purse of moderate means. What to 
collect is, more often than not, answered by individual 
tastes, as with Walpole, of: whom a contemporary 
rhymester once said: 

China’s the passion of his soul, 

A eup, a plate, a dish, a bowl, 

Can kindle wishes in his breast, 

Inflame with joy or break his rest; 


although it must be admitted that there wasn’t any- 
thing Walpole didn’t collect. When to collect needs only 
the keen eye, the flair, the acquisitive means to de- 
termine; but volumes might be written on the subject 
of when not to collect, and their chapters could in all 
probability be adequately summarized in the statement 
that there is no true joy to be had in collecting against 
one’s conscience! 

After all, collecting is the getting together in 
pleasurable manner a number of related objects of 
beauty and interest that form, as it were, a brief or 
extended story, as the case may be, as told by the col- 
lection thus assembled. The collector will walk with 
history on one side of him and art on the other, adven- 
ture, perhaps running on before. Once one begins to 


collect in any field, the gods are kind and draw back . 


the curtains from the great mysteries, dispel the clouds 
that may have hidden the landscape of opportunity 


from view. One does not look for pearls in snail shells, 
it is true, but one can collect almost anything from any 
point of the compass and still be far from the spot. We 
have in the English language many magazines either 
entirely or in part devoted to collectors’ interests of 
every sort, books on the subject of every phase of col- 
lecting and on collecting in general in our great cities, 
public auction sales of antiques and curios which have 
really become permanent institutions and which issue 
catalogues throughout the season far in advance of the 
sales, and then our larger cities support many shops 
dealing exclusively in antiques and curios. Naturally 
the world’s great masterpieces in this field have long 
ago found their way into public or private collections, 
and such as again come into the market are certainly 
not to be had for a song. But there are thousands, yes 
millions of lesser objects of art worth collecting, and 
it is surprising what one can accomplish for very little. 
“People laugh 
at collectors,” 
said Anatole 
France, “who 
perhaps do lay 
themselves open 
to raillery, but 
that is also the 
case with all of 
us when in love 
with anything at 
all. We ought — 
rather to envy 
collectors, for 
they brighten 
their days with a 
long and peace- 
able joy....a 
love for collect- 
ing is no more 
vain and useless Bric-a-Brac 


than other pas- By Alexander Hugo Bakker-Zarff. Col- 
sions are.” lection, Metropolitan Museum, New York 
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Domestic Affairs 
The Railroad Shopmen’s Strike 


R. HOOPER, Chairman of the Railroad Labor 
M Board, did succeed, on the 14th, in bringing 
together in conference representatives of the 
railroad managements and of the striking shopmen. 
But nothing came of it. It is generally stated that the 
chief bar to a composition is the attitude of the rail- 
road managements on the seniority question. In gen 
eral the railroad managements declare that striking 
shopmen who refused to return to work after due warn- 
ing forfeited their seniority rights, which were ac- 
quired by new men succeeding to their jobs, and decline 
to restore their former seniority status to strikers who 
should now return, at the expense of the new men. But 
there is so much bluff and camouflage and equivocation 
in this controversy that one cannot be sure what really 
is the chief bar to a settlement. 

It is understood that the President, after mature con- 
sideration, has decided not to intervene in the shopmen’s 
strike. The Railroad Labor Board has been provided 
as the Government’s agency for the settlement of rail- 
road controversies and should, in the Government’s 
opinion, suffice. In general, disorder has been less rife 
during the past two weeks than it was in the earliest 
days of the strike. The most serious existing situation 
is at Denison, Texas, where martial law has been de- 
clared by the Governor. The strike has not seriously 
spread during the last two weeks, but there is ground 
for nervousness as to the action of several classes of 
railroad workmen, should cases now under consideration 
by the Railroad Labor Board be decided against them. 

















Senn Bee 
Wouldn’t you think they'd be J little more careful of their 
aim: 


The Miners’ Strike 


On July 15 the Policy Committee of the United Mine 
Workers rejected the President’s proposal of a Coal 
Commission. To be more exact, they would not accept 
the kind of commission proposed by the President; one 
combining fact-finding and wage-arbitral functions. 
A purely fact-finding commission—they would heartily 
approve of that. On the 17th a majority of the repre- 
sentatives of the bituminous operators assembled at 
Washington accepted the President’s proposal without 
reservations; a minority, though approving “in princi- 
ple,” declined to accept the proposal without nullifying 
modifications. The President’s efforts for a voluntary 
adjustment had failed. 

The President’s next move was to “invite” the bitu- 
‘minous operators to resume mining operations (a pledge 
of protection by Federal troops in the last resort being 
of course implicit in the invitation). He appealed by 
wire to the Governors of the twenty-eight coal-pro- 
ducing States to encourage and protect (with troops, if 
necessary) efforts to resume. With unimportant excep- 
tions, operators and Governors responded cordially. But 
“producing the goods” is a different matter. The coun- 
try is anxiously waiting for results from the President’s 
invitation and the cordial responses thereto. Results 
affording sure promise of success must come quickly; 
or, it is admitted, something more drastic will have to 
be done. The spectre of a coal famine haunts our fur- 
naces and hearths. It were perhaps wiser to postpone 
further comment on this experiment until our next 
issue. 

The President’s later move was perhaps more impor- 
tant than the one just recorded. He appointed a 
committee, including representatives of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Department of Commerce, 
the Department of Justice, and the -Department of the 
Interior, with Secretary Hoover as Chairman, to direct 
distribution and rationing of coal and other essential 
commodities. At the instance of the Committee, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission should issue the orders 
governing service of the railroads. Coal profiteering (and 
it seems to be established that Mr. Hoover’s voluntary 
agreements for keeping down coal prices were rapidly 
going by the board) should be prevented by withholding 
cars from mines where profiteering is practiced. Of 
late, coal shipments from non-union mines have fallen 
to 3,500,000 tons per week, as contrasted with 5,500,000 
tons before the shopmen’s strike began. On July 28 
H. B. Spencer, of Washington, was appointed Tempo- 
rary Federal Coal Administrator. 


The Little Affair at Cliftonville, West Virginia 


That the glorious episode at Herrin, Illinois, has 
aroused a noble spirit of emulation, is proved by the 
following: 

On July 17 a mob of striking miners, mostly from 
nearby Pennsylvania, attacked a mine at Cliftonville, 
West Virginia, which was being worked by non-union 
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men and was guarded by Sheriff Duval of Brooke 
County, West Virginia, and twenty deputy sheriffs and 
special guards. After a fight of an hour and a half the 
assailants were put to flight, after setting fire to the 
mine tipple, which was partially destroyed. Sheriff 
Duval and six of the mob were killed, and one deputy 
sheriff was wounded. The mob carried off their 
wounded, whose number therefore is not precisely 
known, but it was considerable. 


The ninth green during the Walter Hagen and Bobby Jones maich in the national golf championship contest 


Court rewrote and misapplied the Anti-Trust Act in the 
Standard Oil and Tobaceo Trust and other cases. If the 
memories of any of you are very short,.I direct your atten- 
tion to the recent decision of the Coronado Coal Company 
case, 

“We have never faced the fundamental issue of judicial 
usurpation squarely. The time has come when we must 
put the axe to the root of this monstrous growth upon the 
body of our Government, the usurped power of the Federal 
courts must be taken away, and the Federal Judges must 
be made responsive to the popular will.” 

How? By a Constitutional amendment 
in the following form: 





The affair took place in the morning. 
In marked contrast to the inaction 
after the Williamson County, Illinois, 
atrocities, the Brooke County authori- 
ties and the State authorities of both 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania, got 
busy at once and before midnight forty- 
three suspects were in jail, arrange- 
ments had been made for a special 
grand jury, murder charges against 
twenty-seven men had been filed, and 
other appropriate action had _ been 
taken. 


The Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor 


From issue to issue exigencies of 
space have forced out from this sum- 
mary the following’ notice of the most 
important proceedings of this year’s 
convention of the American Federa- 








“That no inferior Federal Judge shall 
set aside a law of Congress on the ground 
that it is unconstitutional. 

“That if the Supreme Court assumes to 
decide any law of Congress unconstitu- 
tional, or by interpretation undertakes to 
assert a public policy at variance with the 
statutory declaration of Congress, which 
alone under our system is authorized to 
determine the public policies of Govern- 
ment, the Congress may, by repassing the 
law, nullify the action of the court.” 

The delegates, it is reported, acclaimed 
the speech with frantic demonstrations of 
approval. 

* * % 

The convention rejected by an overwhelm- 
ing vote a resolution in favor of unre- 
stricted immigration. A_ resolution con- 
demning a sales tax was earried. The Ex- 
ecutive Council was instructed to exert it- 
self to bring about an alliance between the 
Federation and the farm organizatiens in 
the country. 

* % * 

The convention unanimously passed a 
resolution condemning the Ship Subsidy 
bill (or Merchant Marine bill, whichever 
is the correct title) ; and this, too, on the 








tion of Labor (June 12-24). It is Edwin Levick 
thought that the notice, though be- ¢,,. sarazen 


professional, of public, stating that, should Congress fail 


very day that a letter from President 
Harding to a member of Congress was made 


lated, should be welcome; for it is im- Pittsburgh, aged 21, and born of to pass that bill this session, he would feel i] 


portant to know and to ponder the /talian parents, wins the open 
golf sat ta the United extraordinary session” for consideration 


sentiments of the members of the Fed- 
eration regarding the great issues: 


The session of June 14 was “child labor protest” ses- 

sion. Senator La Follette addressed the convention, de- 
nouncing the power wielded by the Federal courts as the 
result of usurpation. The decision of the Supreme Court 
declaring the Federal Child Labor Act unconstitutional, 
said the Tribune of the People, 
“is typical of the conduct of the Federal judiciary, and par- 
ticularly the Supreme Court, whenever Congress has sought 
to enact progressive and humane legislation which was of- 
fensive to great financial interests and enterprises. The 
point that I am trying to make is that we are dealing with 
a fixed purpose and predisposition on the part of the Su- 
preme Court and the Federal judiciary generally. 

“This decision is, however, merely the last of a long list 
of decisions equally arbitrary and equally indefensible from 
the standpoint of public welfare. You have only to recall 
the decisions arising out of the Employers’ Liability statutes, 
the Arbitration Act, the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the 
Income Tax laws and the shameful manner in which the 


obliged “to call Congress immediately in 


thereof. 
* * * 
The convention unanimously pledged support to the strik- 
ing coal miners, and, though no pledge of support was given, | 
indicated that a strike of railway men would have their ' 


approval. 
* a * 


On June 21 the Special Committee on Court Decisions of 
the convention made their report. They recommended four 
constitutional amendments: to prohibit child labor; to pro- 
hibit legislative or judicial interference with the right of 
Labor to organize, to deal collectively, and to boycott; to 
give Congress a veto over decisions of the Supreme Court ; | 
to make easier amendment of the Constitution. They also 
recommended a law to “make more definite and effective the | 
intention of Congress in enacting Sections 6, 19 and 20 of { 
the Clayton Act, which was manifestly ignored or over- 
ridden by the Court;” and repeal of the Sherman Anti-, 

Trust Law, which “was intended by Congress to prevent il- 
legal combinations in restraint of trade, commonly known 
1 





as ‘trusts,’ but through judicial misinterpretation and per- 
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version has been repeatedly and mainly invoked to deprive 
the working masses of their natural and normal rights.” 
The report, moreover, proposes establishment by the Execu- 
tive Council of the Federation of a Legal Defense Bureau 
to combat all laws and judicial decisions prejudicial to the 
rights of Labor. The Committee goes Senator La Fol- 
lette’s speech one better in denunciation of the courts. ‘The 
courts of the country, and particularly the Supreme Court 
of the United States, have within recent years undertaken 
to deprive American Labor of the fundamental rights and 
liberties which heretofore have been accepted as deeply and 
organically ingrained in our system of jurisprudence.” 

The Committee’s report was adopted by the Convention 


by an overwhelming majority. 
* x ® 


A great effort was made by the radicals in the convention 
to procure passage of a resolution calling for recognition 
by our Government of the Moscow Government, but it was 


overwhelmingly defeated. 
* co * 


President Gompers was reélected President of the Federa- 
tion, without opposition. 
Brief Notes 

On May 15 the French war debt to the United States 
amounted to $3,340,857,593 principal and $430,000,000 
accumulated interest, and Britain’s similar debt 
amounted to $4,135,818,358 principal and $611,000,000 
interest. 

An article entitled “The End of Race Migrations, ’ 
by Professor Henry Pratt Fairchild of New York Uni- 
versity, in the current Yale Review, is heartily recom- 
mended to the reader. The argument presented for con- 
tinuing the present drastic restrictions on immigration 
into this country, is difficult to refute. 

% %* % 

The Federal Government has acquired a 228-acre farm 
near Beacon in Dutchess County, New York, overlooking 
the Hudson, as the site for a reclamation hospital for 
1,000 to 1,200 disabled ex-soldiers. -A site for a 500-bed 
tuberculosis hospital at Tupper Lake in the Adirondacks 
has been selected. There is to be another tuberculosis 
hospital at Chelsea, New York. 


* * * 


On May 31 the cornerstone was laid of a building to 
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house the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. The 
total cost, including the site, will be about $20,000,000. 
The offices of the bank are now scattered here and there 
through the financial district. The present personnel 
numbers 2,600, but the building plan contemplates an 
ultimate personnel of 5,000. 

x © 

With a baby wireless set Marconi demonstrated to 
1,000 American engineers at the Engineering Societies 
building, New York, the other night, how radio waves 
may be directed straight to a receiving station, and 
how by means of short waves and a reflecting apparatus 
the vicinity of metal objects may be detected (and so 
ship-collisions may be avoided). Marconi is after Old 
Man Static, and hopes before he dies to abate that aerial 
nuisance. 

+ % % 

May was a fortunate month for the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art of New York City. The city authorities 
appropriated one million dollars for completion of the 
south wing of the Museum; Mr. George F. Baker gave 
$1,000,000, the income to be used at the discretion of 
the trustees; and Mr. James F. Ballard gave a superb 
collection of rugs, valued at half a million. Among other 
fine things added to the Museum’s collections was a 
“Holy Family” by Andrea del Sarto (the “Berglerini 
Madonna’). 

* * % 

The American Museum of Natural History of New 
York City recently received two great contributions to 
the permanent endowment fund of that institution; one 
of $1,000,000 from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
one of $250,000 from Mr. George F. Baker. 


+ & & 


The Bronx River Parkway, a driveway forty feet 
wide, running through the charming Bronx River val- 
ley within a reservation which has an average width of 
600 feet, from the Botanical Gardens of Bronx Park to 
Kensico Dam, four miles from White Plains, capital 
of Westchester County, will be completed in 1923. At 
Kensico Dam it will connect with a system of State 
highways. 

* % % 

In May the Ford Motor Company produced 134,762 

Ford cars; 9,105 tractors; 602 Lincoln cars—a record. 


France, Germany, ef al. 
An Eloquent French Appeal 


N July 16, Stéphane Lauzanne, in an article in 

Le Matin of Paris, stated accurately and with 

justifiable emotion the French case regarding 

reparations, as follows (the translation is that of the 
New York Times) : 


Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, has asked M. Parmentier, the financial delegate of 
France, to give him documents and statistics relating to our 
credits, debts, devastation budget, &c. Is it too late to ask 
M. Parmentier not to forget to give Mr. Mellon two fig- 
ures? 

Two figures—it is not much—but it may be sufficient. 
Two figures often present. a situation better than twenty 
statistics. Two figures have at times sufficed to explain 
religion or make history. 

The two figures which we would so like to place before 
the eyes of Mr. Mellon and all the American people, are the 
following: $1,250,000,000—$7,500,000,000. 

We will explain. The billion and a quarter dollars rep- 
resents the total of what Germany to date, July 15, 1922, 
has paid to the Reparations Commission both in specie and 
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deliveries in kind. The last balance of the Reparations 
Commission gives the payment of 4,944,000,000 gold marks, 
which represents, at four marks to the dollar, $1,250,000,000. 

Seven and a half billion dollars represents the total of 
what France has poured out up to July 15, 1922, for cost 
of reconstruction of the devastated regions and the cost of 
pensions—a cost which by virtue of the Treaty of Versailles 
falls exclusively on Germany. These figures come from a 
declaration by Premier Poincaré which places these costs at 
92,000,000,000 francs—which sum, divided by the average 
exchange of the last three years, or twelve francs to the 
dollar, gives the sum of $7,500,000,000. 

Thus in three years Germany, who did not have an inch 
of soil ravaged by the war, who had not a house destroyed 
by the war, who had not a factory deteriorated by the war, 
has given up $1,250,000,000, and during the same three years 
France, who has had seven of her richest departments devas- 
tated, who has seen her richest coal mines wrecked, who has 
seen her richest industrial districts laid in ashes, has never- 
theless found the means of advancing $7,500,000,000 for the 
account of the authors of this devastation, wreckage and 
destruction. 

For love of the truth, let us not stray from these two 
figures. When we are told “Germany is weighed down be- 
neath the weight of her reparations debt,” let us respond, 
“Pardon me, she has paid only $1,250,000,000 while we have 
paid $7,500,000,000."", When we are told “German marks 
have fallen to zero because of the payments Germany must 
make,” let us answer: “No, the German mark cannot fall 
to zero merely because it has served to pay $1,250,000,000, 
when the franc has fallen only 40 centimes after having 
served to pay $7,500,000,000.” 

A billion and a quarter dollars—this is all that 70,000,000 
Germans who have not had a window pane broken have paid 
to repair the devastation of the war which they declared and 
which they lost. Seven and a half billion dollars—this is 
what 40,000,000 French who have had seven departments 
ruined have raked up by bleeding themselves and draining 
their poor wool socks (the proverbial bank of the peasant) 
to repair the horrors of war which they have endured and 
won. 

A billion and a quarter dollars! Seven billion and a half 
dollars! There, Mr. Mellon, is the effort of the one and 
there is the effort of the other! Who has the right to a 
moratorium? Who has the right to a reduction of debt? 
Germany, who, in her strength, has paid a billion and a ~ 
quarter dollars, or bleeding France, who has paid seven and 
a half billion? 

Weigh these two figures in your conscience, Mr. Mellon! 
History will weigh them in her balance. 


All Agog Over the Next Move 

The German Government paid the cash reparations 
installment which fell due July 15. The Committee on 
Guarantees returned to Paris from Berlin on July 17. 
It is understood that they have submitted their report 
to the Reparations Commission and that Poincaré and 
Lloyd George have copies. It is also understood that 
Lloyd George and Poincaré (perhaps the whole Supreme 
Council) will meet in London on August 1 or shortly 
thereafter to discuss the reparations problem, the Near 
East, Tangier, and Austria; chiefly, of course, repara- 
tions (and only Great Britain and France of the nations 
represented on the Supreme Council are “interested” in 
Tangier). It is probably not an exaggeration to assert 
that Paris, London, and Berlin are all agog over the 
next move in the great reparations game. 


The Italian Crisis 


HERE is a very serious Government crisis in Italy. 
T The de Facta cabinet was overthrown by an ad- 
verse vote; the Catholic or “Popular” Party, 

which holds the balance of power in the Camera, turn- 
ing against it. The issue was the old one—how to deal 
with that pestilent feud of the Fascisti and the Com- 
munists. Father Sturzo, head of the Catholic Party, 
was not satisfied with de Facta’s manner of dealing. 
But it does not appear that Sturzo knows a better way. 
The ideal Italian Government would be one which should 
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say, “A plague o’ both your houses!” and proceed dis- 
creetly and firmly to abate both nuisances. But appar- 
ently no such Government is procurable. The great 
Orlando, de Nicola, President of the Camera, Meda of 
the Catholic Party, and Bonomi, were each in turn in- 
vited to form a Cabinet. Orlando and Bonomi tried and 
failed. What now? New elections? The result might 
make matters better and might very well make matters 
worse. The situation is almost inconceivably compli- 
cated. Mussolini, the leader of the Fascisti, says that 
an attempt by any Government to deal roughly with his 
300,000 well-armed, trained, and ardent young patriots, 
would lead to civil war. There is little doubt that the 
Fascisti have rendered priceless service to the State; 
that they saved it from the anarchy willed by the Com- 
munists. They claim 
that their organiza- 
tion is still neces- 
sary to the State and 
will be till a Govern- 
ment arrives which 
has the resolution to 
deal firmly with the 
Communist menace. 
Unfortunately, they 
seem to “have rea- 
son.” It is a hard 
saying; but better, 
perhaps, the occa- 
sional excesses and 
even wantonness of 
these Vigilantes than a recurrence of the situation of 
two years ago. Data is lacking for a confident estimate 
of the situation. 














“A Sorrow’s Crown of Sorrow”’ 


NE cannot help feeling a certain sympathy for 
Q Sheik Ahmed-el-Sherif, head of the most inter- 
esting of religious fraternities, the Senussites. 

When the present Sultan of Turkey was about to be 
installed, he thought it would add greatly to his prestige 
if the Senussi Sheik should attend the ceremony and 
buckle on the sword of Osman. The thing was man- 
aged with difficulty, the Sheik working his way to Cyre- 
naica and there boarding a Turkish submarine sent 
thither from Constantinople, and which had no mean 
job eluding the Allied fleets. The Sheik buckled on the 
sword, but was not able to get away from Constanti- 
nople before the Turkish capitulation, which occurred 
soon afterwards. Since the Allies took control of Con- 
stantinople, they have held the Sheik as a valuable 
hostage against participation by the Senussites in a 
Pan-Islam movement. . 
A good deal of vague reference is made to the Senus- 
sites, but really little is known about them, their num- 
bers or the extent of their sway or influence. They 
derive in a sense from the Wahhabites, but are no such 
dour Puritans as the latter. Certainly they seek to re- 
vive the faith and usages of early Islam and they do 
eagerly proselytize, but hitherto they have done so more 
by the word than by the sword. Indeed, their work has 
been a highly civilizing one—digging wells, cultivating 
oases, improving trade, and building rest-houses along 
the caravan routes. The present headquarters of the 
fraternity is at Jof in the oases of Kufra in the middle 
of the Libyan desert. How the great Sheik, held a pris- 
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oner by the hated Giaour in a Constantinople fallen from 
its high estate, must long for the vast spaces and the 
clear air of his Libyan homeland! 
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The Larchmont regatta. Race of the six-meters 


The Attempt to Scale Everest 


HE party headed by Gen. C. G. Bruce, who at- 
il tempted to reach the summit of Mt. Everest, 
were, after several desperate advances from 
their base camp at 25,000 feet, which were foiled by ter- 
rible weather conditions, compelled ‘to give over their 
enterprise by the breaking of the monsoon on June 3. 
The greatest altitude attained was 27,300 feet. There 
is good hope for the next party. It is thought that the 
base camp might be carried up to 26,000 feet. The best 
path for the final assault is known. When at last the 
highest of mountains has been topped, the glory of the 
victors should be shared with General Bruce’s party and 
the party headed by Lieutenant Colonel Howard-Bury 
which in 1921, after an elaborate reconnaisance, “found 
the way” and ascended to 23,000 feet, when the weather 
routed them. The originator of the Bury expedition, a 
famous mountaineer, Dr. Kellas, died of heart-failure 
due to overexertion. Aside from the fact that these 
glorious fellows “found the way,” they made interesting 
scientific records. They have just jointly brought out 
a book (“Mount Everest: The Reconnaisance, 1921’) 
which is illustrated by as beautiful photographs as ever 
were made. We should be grateful for the book, but 
what a pity Pierre Loti wasn’t young and a mountain- 
climber, to have gone along! 

The reader will, perhaps, be grateful for the follow- 
ing statistics: Mt. Elbruz in the Caucasus Range, the 
highest mountain in Europe, is 18,465 feet (Mount 
Blanc is 15,785 feet); Mt. McKinley, the highest in 
North America, is 20,300 feet; Mt. Aconcagua, the 
highest in South America, is 23,080 feet; in Asia there 
are many peaks higher than 23,000 feet. 


Vague and Obfuscate 


UN YAT-SEN is still on a gunboat, vociferating. 

A report of last week gave out that the main 
forces of Sun Yat-sen and Chen Kwang-ming 
grappled about 150 miles north of Canton and that 
Chen won a decisive victory; but this report seems to 
be discredited by a later one. If there was fighting, 
probably it was mild and indecisive. Reports from 
Peking are vaguely disquieting. Apparently the cen- 
trifugal forces are again asserting themselves, Tuchun- 
ism is reviving, statesmanship is not, the promise of 
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harmony and reconstruction has gone a-glimmering. It 
may not be as bad as that; the dispatches are brief and 


obfuscate. 


The British Empire 


The Irish Situation 


HE meeting of the new Provisional Parliament, 
T twice postponed, the second time to July 29, has 
been further postponed. 

During the past two weeks the National Army, com- 
manded by Michael Collins himself, has prosecuted the 
campaign against the irregulars in the southwest with 
unvarying success. Waterford and Limerick were cap- 
tured last week, and it is doubtful whether the irregu- 
lars can be said any longer to present an organized de- 
fense. Will they sensibly accept defeat or carry on as 
long as possible a war of isolated positions, ambuscades, 
and wanton rapine and destruction? 


British Loans 

The war-time loans made by the British Government 
were as follows: to Russia, £655,000,000; to France, 
£584,000,000; to Italy, £503,000,000; to Serbia, £25,- 
000,000; to several smaller States, a total of £67,000,000. 

Relief and reconstruction loans made by the British 
Government since the war have been as follows: £12,- 
100,000 to Austria; £3,900,000 to Poland; £2,200,000 to 
Rumania; £2,000,000 to Serbia; to other States, £1,000,- 
000. A loan of £9,000,000 to Belgium is* under consid- 


eration. 


Sundry Matters 


HE Hague Conference lived on till July 20, when 
T' it “gave one last gasp and sighed and died.” 
* % * 

Poland, too, is having a Government crisis, but it is 
all very obscure. The best hope, apparently, to be con- 
ceived of the situation is that Poland will muddle 
through without serious misfortune till October, when 
new elections are to bring in the first Diet under the 
new Constitution. The new Diet is to elect a President 
of the Republic. Pilsudski, the present President, seems 
to have messed things a good deal of late. 

* * * 

Lloyd George in his report to the Commons on the 
Genoa Conference stated that Moscow had 1,500,000 
men under arms, with 4,000,000 men in reserve. As a 
matter of fact, the combatant strength of the Soviet 
army is not over 700,000, though the ration strength 
may be 1,500,000. Indeed, Lloyd George’s handling of 
military statistics is apt to be a trifle airy and casual. 

* * * 

Djemal Pasha, one of the three (the others being 
Taalat Bey and Enver Pasha) chiefly responsible for the 
Turkish atrocities upon the Armenians during the war, 
has been assassinated, probably by Armenians. He was 
Chief of Staff of the Afghan army at the time of his 


death. 
* * * 

The Japanese Diplomatic Advisory Council, on the 
recommendation of the Japanese Cabinet, has decided 
that by October 30 all Japanese soldiers shall be out of 
the Maritime Province of Siberia. It should now be evi- 
dent to the world, says a Japanese Foreign office of- 
ficial, that Japan is a “non-aggressive nation, striving 
to maintain the peace of the world.” 
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Lem Hooper on 


the Constitution 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


Hooper, looked over the tops of his shell- 

rimmed spectacles at the worried-looking little 
man Officer Bungay had brought to the bar of justice. 
The big cop held the little prisoner firmly by the arm, 
as if he feared an attempt to escape. 

“Now, now!” the judge exclaimed. “What’s this? 
You don’t mean to tell me that Mr. Pethcod has been 
up to something, Bungay?” 

“Judge,” began the meek looking Mr. Pethcod plead- 
ingly, but the big cop gave his arm a twist and shut 
him up. 

“He’s complained against by Mrs. McDoodle,” said 
Officer Bungay. “This afternoon at four o’clock the 
lady was givin’ a five o’clock tea to the elect of River- 
bank and this man’s wife left him at home next door—” 

“She told me to start 


. Q”: eminent jurist, Justice of the Peace Lem 


cooking dinner at four,” patti 


said little Mr. Pethcod. 

“Sauerkraut!” exclaimed 
Officer Bungay. “And his 
kitchen to the North-East- 
by-East from Mrs. Mc- 
Doodle’s residence, your 
honor! And the wind waft- 
ing itself to the South- 
West-by-West! Twenty- 
four of the swellest noses 
of Riverbank was insulted 
immediately, your honor, j 
and the tea-party put on 
the bum, as you may say. 
The lady telephoned me, 
and I fetched the little fel- 
low in. He must have been 
busting some law, judge.” 

Judge Hooper shook his 
head. 

“No, Bungay,” he said 
kindly. “Turn your pris- 
oner loose. There’s no law 
on the Riverbank statute-books against cooking dinner. 
Not even if it is fried onions, Bungay; not even if it is 
fried onions complicated by sauerkraut. You misjudge 
the statutes of Riverbank, Bungay; the citizens of Riv- 
erbank are still permitted to cook sauerkraut no matter 
where the wind bloweth, and I see no way you can justify 
your action, Bungay, unless you have an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States prohibiting the 
same. Or prohibiting the wind from blowing, Bungay. 

“And it should not be so difficult, Bungay. Time was 
when the Constitution was more like a solemn pact 
guaranteeing the rights of those who united under it 
to form a government, and less like a bangle bracelet, 
than it seems like to become, Bungay. 

“The notion seems to be, Bungay, that when a State 
or a town isn’t man enough to enforce its own laws it 
totes them down to Washington and has them hooked 
onto the Constitution, in hopes that the big gun will 
shoot better than the little gun. ‘Here’s a cartridge 
my gun won’t shoot,’ it says; ‘try it in the big gun for a 





And I fetched the little fellow in— 


change.’ The only trouble, Bungay, is that when the 
bore of the sixteen-inch rifled cannon is changed so as 
to shoot .22 blanks, some folks take the notion it is but 
little more respectable than a target rifle. They all 
want to borrow it to shoot sparrows with. 

“The elephant is a great and noble beast, Bungay, and 
its tread shakes the earth. When insulted and enraged 
it is most awesome and terrible. When it pulls the car 
of the Maharaja it inspires veneration and amazement. 
But if you hook a donkey cart behind the car of state, 
a goat wagon behind that, and a wooden duck that 
flaps its wings when the little red wheels turn behind 
that, and a peanut behind that, somebody is going to 
laugh. Some lawless guy is going to step on the peanut. 

“The Constitution was once looked upon as the bul- 
wark of our liberties; now it begins to look like a slot- 

machine into which any 


Sie majority in Congress can 
ee drop a brass slug stamped 
oat ‘Amendment’ and get a 
permit to pass a bill not 
otherwise legal, whether it 
is to control the proportion 
of hemp seed in canary 
food or to compel Red In- 
dians to grow beards. 

“There was a time, Bun- 
gay, when a Viscount Bryce 
could read over the Consti- 
tution of the United States 
and say ‘The United States 
is a nation founded upon 
the following great and 
immutable principles.’ The 
time may come, Bungay, 
when the man that picks 
up the Constitution will 
read for six months and 
then say: ‘After a serious 
study of the Constition of 
the United States I make 
bold to announce that skirts for ladies between the 
ages of sixteen and sixty, for the first three months of 
the coming year, unless Amendment 658 is amended, 
will be one inch longer than at present, the Supreme 
Court not ruling to the contrary, if the Supreme Court 
is not amended in the meanwhile.’ ” 

“That’s interesting—it’s very interesting,” said Mr. 
Pethcod nervously; “but, your honor, I left my sauer- 
kraut on the stove—” 

“Your wife trusted you,” cried Lem Hooper, “and you 
left that sauerkraut on the stove? Here, Durfey!” 

The Court-Officer stepped forward respectfully. 

“Durfey,” said the judge, “sit down instantly and 
write a letter to Washington and demand an amend- 
ment to the Constitution prohibiting husbands, when 
left in charge of sauerkraut, from deserting it.” 

“You’re jokin’, judge,” said Mr. Durfey. “They’d 
never put through an amendment like that.” 

“Maybe not,” said Judge Hooper, “but who are you 
and I to say what they’ll do to the Constitution next?” 
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New Books and Old 


hl the bad years after the war, bad 

for publishers, and bad for read- 
ers who prefer their books to be well 
printed on good paper, there was at 
least one recompense. The paper on 
which books were printed was cheap, 
and the printing was often poor, but 
the books were light to hold and to 
carry. There was little or no illustra- 
tion—the years were bad for artists— 
but as a result there was no need to use 
calendered paper. The light weight 
which makes many English books so 
agreeable to read prevailed on both 
sides of the ocean. And when half- 
tone was deserted for line cuts printed 
with the text, illustration usually im- 
proved, and books were better. 





W. H. Hudson’s “The Book of a 
Naturalist” (Doran), which appeared 
in 1919, is without illustrations, but 
though a fairly large book is not cum- 
bersome. His “A Traveller in Little 
Things” (Dutton) of last year is also 
without pictures. Two others by the 
same writer have caused me to reflect 
upon the penalty which often accom- 
panies pictures. The publishers have, 
recently sent me a copy of the sixth 
edition of Hudson’s “The Naturalist in 
La Plata” (Dutton), published this 
year. The book first appeared as long 
ago as 1892; it contains chapters dis- 
tinctively South American, as the one 
on the Pampas, and others about the 
puma, a curious rodent called the viz- 
cacha, and the huanaco. Other chap- 
ters on various birds, animals, and in- 
sects, although inspired by South 
American observations, treat also of 
English species. Like all the author’s 
writings upon animals, it is extremely 
interesting. But it is illustrated, and 
upon smooth paper; the hand which 


’ raises the book sinks under its unex- 


pected weight. Hudson’s “A Shep- 
herd’s Life” (Dutton) is printed upon 
light-weight paper and illustrated in 
line-drawings by Bernard C. Gotch. 
The scene is Salisbury Plain, the 
downs of Wiltshire, and author, artist, 
publisher, and printer have combined 
to make a book to charm and please 
the reader. 


Being a fairly ignorant person, and 
contented withal, the name of Tycho 
Brahe had never caused me so much 
as a quiver of emotion. Rather in 
doubt. which of his names was given 
at christening (if he was christened), 
not at all sure whether he was a re- 
former, a humanist, or the leader of 
some medieval art movement, and en- 
tirely in the dark about him except a 
vague feeling that he was rather Mid- 
dle Age-y, I might have continued to 
the grave in this welter of ignorance. 
But while on vacation I picked up Al- 
fred Noyes’ “Watchers of the Sky” 
(Stokes) and now Tycho Brahe has 
become. very important to me indeed. 
I know a good deal, and intend to know 
more, about his astronomical studies, 
his gold mask made to conceal the in- 
jury suffered in a duel (less poetical 
persons call it an artificial nose), his 
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marriage, his beautiful wife, his scien- 
tific colony, his Uraniborg, or Castle 
of the Heavens, upon the haunted isle, 
his catalogue of the stars, and his 
times of favor and of disfavor with 
kings and princes.’ “Watchers of the 
Sky” is the romantic biographies of 
the great astronomers; like most long 
narratives in verse, it is not always in- 
spired poetry; unlike many of them, it 
is always of absorbing interest. / 


Two poems from Medora C. Addi- 
son’s “Dreams and a Sword” (Yale 
University Press) : 


G. G. H. 
He laughed, they said, and leapt the para- 
pet, 
He turned and, laughing, bade them 
follow on. 
“You couldn’t worry him,” they said, and 
yet 
He knew what lay before him in the 
dawn. 


His comrades saw him last in No Man’s 
Land 


Still laughing at the bitter game he 
played, 
And there Death came and took him by 
the hand 
With reverent touch for one so un- 
afraid. 
Yet well we know the laughter has not 
died 
Upon those gallant lips, nor shall our 


tears 
Efface the flaming splendor of our pride 
In that brave laughter ringing down the 
years. 


MOTHERHOOD 


Standing alone at the ocean’s edge, 
Eager and unafraid, 

You are the child I used to be, 
Playing the games I played. 


Now I have only a coward’s heart, 
Holding you all too dear, 

Learning at last that love shall teach 
The fearless how to fear. 


You are so little against the sky, 
Eager and ‘unafraid— ; 

Oh, little son by the ocean’s edge, 
IT am afraid, afraid! 


In Sir Francis Younghusband’s “The 
Heart of Nature, or The Quest for 
Natural Beauty” (Dutton), the author 
draws many of his illustrations from 
India and the Himalayas. He crossed 
the Desert of Gobi with a train of eight 
camels, and to enable them to eat by 
daylight started to march daily at 5 
p. m., marching till one or two in the 
morning. ‘The desert was absolutely 
open in every direction. ‘Seated on 
my camel, or trudging along apart 
from my little caravan, I would watch 
the sun set in always varying splen- 
dor r 
“The sunset glow would fade away. 
Star after star would spring into sight 
till the whole vault of heaven was 
glistening with diamond points of 
light. Above me and all around me 
stars were shining out of the deep sap- 
phire sky with a brilliance only sur- 
passed by the stars in the high Hima- 
layan solitudes I have already de- 
scribed. And a great stillness would 
be over all—a silence even completer 
than the silence among the mountains, 


' 
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for there it was often broken by creak- 
ing of the ice, whereas here in the des- 
ert it was so profound that, when at 
the end of many weeks I arrived at a 
patch of grass and trees, the twitter- 
ing of the birds and the whirr of in- 
sects sounded like the roar of a London 
street.” 


A lady writing a book about Italy is 
frequently in great danger. Most 
women, and many men, when they be- 
gin to write on Italy, become ecstatic 
upon the title-page, and continue in 
that state throughout the whole vol- 
ume. The author of “Italy Old and 
New” (Dutton) is Elizabeth Hazelton 
Haight, professor of Latin at Vassar. 
Perhaps her learning saved her, but at 
any rate, while her enthusiasm is 
genuine, it never runs away with her. 
The reader is not left breathless and 
gasping. She enjoys the contrast be- 
tween the old Italy and the new, the 
days of classic Rome and of the Great 
War, re-reading Catullus at Sirmio, 
and near the foundations of the anti- 
aircraft guns set up to drive back the 
Austrian planes. The chapters on 
Rome, upon the Rome of Horace, and 
the one called “Re-reading Catullus in 
Sirmio,” are especially good. 


“Who’s Who in America, Vol. 12, 
1922-1923” (A. N. Marquis & Co.) has 
been published. It is a frequent cus- 
tom for the writers of book reviews to 
publish long and sometimes semi-face- 
tious articles about each new volume 
of this work. I have committed both 
kinds of review of it, so this time I will 
be brief and wholly serious. It is 
amazing to find in how many ways the 
book is useful in an _ editorial office. 
Quite aside from the direct personal 
information which it contains, there 
are so many other reasons for it. To 
find the date of publication of a book 
by a certain author; to learn the 
length of service of a certain Senator; 
to clear up a question of relationship— 
these are examples of the less obvious 
information which it gives me almost 
daily. In those unhappy years, 1914- 
1917, a number of plausible gentlemen 
were beseeching this country—entirely 
in the interests of humanity, and with- 
out the slightest leaning toward one 
side or another in the European War, 
(oh, dear me, certainly not!)—to forbid 
the exportation of munitions to the Al- 
lies. One particularly vociferous Mid- 
dle Western professor had such a fine 
old New England name that his solici- 


. tude was hard to understand. That is, 


it was hard until one looked him up in 
“Who’s Who in America” and found 
two bits of information which may be 
represented thus: “Awarded Order of 
the Pink Eagle, 3rd Class, by German 
Emperor, 1911; married, Munich, 1904, 
Berta Baumgartner.” 


The Literary Review of the New 
York Evening Post is not intolerant. 
It is apt to err on the side of too much 
patience with freaks. So it is the more 
to be congratulated on being alone in 
speaking truth about James Joyce’s 
“Ulysses,” which it calls “crazy litera- 
ture.” E. L. P. 
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Book Reviews 


Two American Novels 


- INDELIBLE: A Story of Life, Love and 


Music: In Five Movements. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin. 

A MAN OF PuRPOSE. By Donald Rich- 
berg. New York: Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Company. ; 


ERHAPS it is a pity that Mr. 
Elliot K. Paul’s sense of humor, 
or his publishers, did not persuade him 
to omit the lines which, under the title 
of “God’s Erasers” in the first instance 
and “Let Them Live!” in the second, 
serve as prelude and postlude to his 
narrative. Or is this really a fine spir- 
ited utterance of modernity? Let the 
potential reader take it for what it 
may be worth to him: 

God looks o’er the world, a_ stupid, 
cluttered map with many billion eyes for 
dots, upstaring helter-skelter. The eyes 
are always bright to start with. Every 
morning the new ones are bright. Still- 
births don’t count. 

God has a roll-top desk, and in the 
pigeonholes, erasers. First he tries a 
brown one, Heritage. He rubs the helter- 
skelter map and weaker dots fade out. 

Brush away the débris. 

A soiled eraser, Poverty, sweeps the 

sheet. Some are called and many weaken. 
Flick the dirt away. 

Down comes Crime, the red one, and 
eyes are smudged that were not aimed at. 
Eruption, Famine, Disease; Storm, Pesti- 
lence, Drought. He tries them all at 
times. 

Divine Impatience! <A steel eraser, War, 
which gashes the map and wipes great 
dead-white furrows. 

A rotten job to clean this time. 

Believe it or not, there are still bright 
eyes remaining. 

Bang goes the lid of the roll-top desk. 

Let them live! 

This ebullition and a number of sim- 
ilar ones scattered through the book 
are printed in italics; and one suspects 
from this and from a certain occasional 
truncation of lines, that they are prob- 
ably poetry. But I have to own that, 
modern or not, they not only add noth- 
ing to my understanding of the story, 
but depress me in themselves. It seems 
to be agreed that every young literary 
artist must now be omniscient and 
oracular to start with. The most 
youthful and yolky geniuses now adopt 
an obligatory condescension to God, 
and shake a kindly head over the foibles 
of a world which, after all, has never. 
hitherto had the advantage of their 
advice. Often the gesture is super- 
fluous, not to say impertinent. The 
only connection between the present 
writer’s preliminary (or all-embrac- 
ing) chant and the fable, is that we 
have to do with the fortunes of a young 
pair who emerge from unpromising 
origins, find each other, and are happy. 


‘In short, it is a pretty story, a senti- 


mental story, to which its author has 
essayed, not quite successfully, to give 
a proper air of scepticism and Hardy- 
ish detachment and _  Dostoevskyan 
verity. 

These are frills and notions of the 
hour. There is honest stuff in the book, 
if we don’t let ourselves be diverted 
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from it. The humor is sound, and the 
people are not puppets, and there is a 
real story. By way of refreshing 
change, the urban scene is neither New 
York nor some city of the midlands, but 
that reputed haunt of literary tradi- 
tions and dead ones, Boston. Boston, 
it seems, is still a spot where the ma- 
terials of fiction survive—that is, 
where people live and work and love as 
elsewhere. Samuel’s father has a car- 
pet-cleaning shop in Melrose, and lives 
in “Cliftondale,” where a sort of vil- 
lage life goes on within sight of the 
golden dome on Beacon Hill, and with- 
in sound, as it were, of Symphony Hall. 
‘SSamuel’s father is a good-humored, lazy 
man of the people, his mother a nar- 
row-minded, big hearted village woman; 
there is nothing in either to account for 
Samuel’s musical genius. A sound 
point in his characterization is that he 
is shown as, outside of his music, a 
quite ordinary, simple-minded, boy. He 
is a normal] infant, schoolboy, and calf- 
lover. He thinks the thoughts of his 
age and uses its artless vernacular. 
Only, he has an extraordinarily sensi- 
tive ear, somebody discovers the fact, 
and thereafter he is destined for the 
Boston “Conservatory” and a more 
than respectable career at the piano. 

Meanwhile moves toward him from 
an unlikely quarter his complement and 
mate. This is Lena, daughter of a 
Jewish old-clo? man: born also for 
music. At the Conservatory their 
ways meet; and a proper tale of art 
and love follows. The terrible thing 
that befalls Lena on the threshold of 
her career as violinist comes perhaps 
nearer melodrama than naturalism. 
That in her moment of revolt she de- 
liberately smashes her precious fiddle 
seems to me the doubtful note in the 
piece. A violin-lover is not a Mac- 
Pherson. Nor does the echo of her im- 
pulse in Samuel ring true to my ear, 
casual box of wires though his instru- 
ment be: “I have not touched a piano 
since. I would break that thing with 
an axe if I could go near enough to it.” 
‘However, all is not over for either of 
them, and after a suitable period of 
misapprehension and separation (hero- 
ine vanishes, hero gives up his art, 
etc.) everything comes out very pleas- 
antly in the end, with a baby in the im- 
mediate foreground. 

And in the end we see well enough 
that apart from its italicized gloss, its 
knowing and heavily ironic business of 
erasers and rolltop desks and so on, 
this is a well-arranged love-story, of 
the smile and tear sort. Behind it and 
not necessarily as far apart from it 
as its occasional decorations or camou- 
flages of naturalistic detail, lies a true 
instinct for characterization and in- 
terpretation. Who can ever really draw 
the boundary-line between creative 
realism and creative romance? 

The author of “A Man of Purpose” 
is an important American novelist of 
“ideas.” An earlier novel of his won 
warm praise from Roosevelt because it 
preached the Rooseveltian doctrine of 
strenuous service. In this story. the 
idea or moral is the same, but the 
hero of it is too complex and the ending 
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too inconclusive to have pleased Roose- 
velt. The narrative, by a familiar de- 
vice, is supposed to be an arrangement 
of autobiographical materials found 
among Merrill’s effects after his dis- 
appearance, or withdrawal, from the 
knowledge of men. He is, in brief, an 
idealist whose search for happiness and 
for the perfect service is doomed to 
disappointment, but whose spirit is un- 
broken (if somewhat unbalanced) in 
the end. 

The autobiographical character of 
the narrative is evident. Mr. Richberg, 
like his Rodney Merrill, is an active 
lawyer in the middle West, who has 
wished to be on the side of the angels 
in politics and in matters of social and 
industrial righteousness. As for Rod- 
ney’s demonstration against authority, 
it represents an active radicalism 
which in the author’s own case has not 
gone so far. 

This is a “life” story, beginning with 
Rodney Merrill’s birth and ending only 
when his character has been fairly es- 
tablished, and what happens or may 
happen to him has become a secondary 
matter. He has “a good bringing-up,” 
is a normally vigorous and haphazard 
adolescent and undergraduate. He is 
fastidious (or sentimental) in matters 
of sex. He becomes a Bachelor of Arts 
without getting any real “conception of 
art or the arts in any sense in which 
the words may be used. During my 
four years in college I had learned a 
little about men and women, about their 
motives and habits and how to work 
with and sometimes lead my fellows. 
Such social knowledge as I had I was 
least conscious of. Such bookish knowl- 
edge as I felt conscious of I possessed 
the least.” 

From Harvard Law School he re- 
turns to his “home town” and a place 
in his father’s law office. The law looks 
like a slow road. He enters local poli- 
tics in a small way, to find himself very 
soon confronted by the usual choice of 
rising young men: “Was I going to 
‘play the game’ as the successful poli- 
ticians played it, never allowing public 
interest to interfere with private ad- 
vantage; or was I going to refuse to 
play that game unless I could square 
it with my idea of what public service 
should be? If I refused to play that 
game, was there any other game I could 
play more decently—and achieve any 
personal success? I was far from sure 
that my ideals were all practical. And 
I did want to be practical. To be 
sneered at as an ‘impractical theorist’ 
hurt me more at that time than any 
other condemnation.” Such a youth is 
in for hard knocks and disillusioning 
experiences, and Rodney Merrill gets 
his share of them. In his contest with 
political corruption and social injustice 
he does not come out victor—in the 
judgment of society. Nor does his 
“practical” idealism or common sense 
weather the long journey. In the end 
he _takes sides with those who are 
oppressed by real and fancied abuses 
of justice and therefore assail the 
whole machinery of justice. “With 
four hundred thousand men_ back 
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of me,” cries Rodney Merrill to 
an audience of +triking miners, “I 
believe I could enforce the law even 
against a lawless judge.” Alas, when 
he defies and accuses the judge in open 
court, he is jailed for his pains; and 
we are to take it that, after his release 
later on, he is to become a wanderer; a 
seeker after truth among the byways 
of the “successful” world, and for the 
woman of his heart who, from lofty 
motives, has vanished from the sight of 
men. . . . Rodney Merrill too vanishes, 
murmuring his doctrine of service 
through self-realization and _ revolt: 
“The swift defeat of the rash idealist 
seems a futile sacrifice, yet along the 
track of broken lives of men who sought 
to serve them, the unready and unwill- 
ing host moves on.” 

Familiar matters: what gives the 
book its exceptional character is its 
sense of ultimate responsibility to some- 
thing greater than self, its sense of 
the close relation between sex and 
service, and its successful embodiment 
of so many public and social aspects of 
current American life in a single and 
consistent action. 

H. W. Boynton 


Two Versions of Dante ' 


THE INFERNO OF DANYE, with text and 
translation. By Eleanor Vinton Mur- 
ray. Boston: Privately printed. 

THE DIVINE COMEDY OF DANTE ALIGHI- 
ERI; the Italian text with a transla- 
tion in English blank verse and a 
commentary. By Courtney Langdon. 
Vol. III: Paradiso. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 


RS. MURRAY pleads eloquently 
for a rendering of the “Divine 
Comedy” into terza rima. Her plea is 
appealing; but also cooling is her re- 
minder: “This has been done many 
times in the course of the last three 
hundred years, but the result has usu- 
ally been unsatisfactory and often sur- 
prisingly unskillful.” Has her own 
version broken the malign spell? At 
least, it is in spots surprisingly skillful. 
In it there are sonorous lines, passages 
covering several tercets of fluent and 
graceful strength, at least one canto— 
the nineteenth—well sustained through- 
out. Also, her translation is in general 
faithful. In fine, her best is surpris- 
ingly skillful; but, I fear it must be 
added, her worst, like the others before 
her, is as “surprisingly unskillful.” No 
reader can fail to be all too frequently 
shocked by an English which just is not 
English—as any native, not to say poet, 
would use it. We hear indeed the “iter- 
ant rhyme” with its “solemnity of a 
tolling bell’—tolling, alas! the knell of 
poetry. And we murmur Amen to the 
quoted anathema of Henry Adams: 
“. . . the whole Trinity, with the Vir- 
gin to aid, has not the power to pardon 
him who should translate Dante or 
Petrarch.” 

Pardonably or not, Dante will be 
translated. He will be translated into 
prose and into verse, into blank verse 
and into rhymed verse, into his own 
terza rima and into other rhyme 
schemes. “There are nine and sixty 
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ways, and every one of them” .. . 
may have its merit. Undoubtedly, Dan- 
te’s own chosen meter has an obviously 
special merit. Mrs. Murray’s best 
proves it reasonably manangeable; her 
worst proves only that she has 
not always done her best, but the best 
her time and patience permitted. But 
Dante “was made lean for many a year” 
by his task: why not his translator? 

Pending the arrival of such compe- 
tent devotion, it seems there might be 
an alternative way, by which the effect 
of terza rima would be got and yet the 
burden of constant triple rhyme some- 
what lessened. Leopardi’s great odes 
show how sporadic rhyme, artfully 
used, can give every effect of continu- 
ous rhyme. The ear, attuned, carries 
over the rhymeless lines. Dante’s 
rhythmical units are very often several 
tercets long: need these be triple- 
rhymed throughout? Experiment might 
show . 

There is, however, an opposing ideal 
of translation, which prefers before all 
else accurate rendition of the text. This 
it will not sacrifice to any tintinnabula- 
tion of sweet sound. Holding to this 
ideal, Professor Langdon employs for 
his version blank verse—a blank verse 
hardly distinguishable by ear from 
rather monotonously rhythmic prose. 
There are few lyrical echoes heard 
through its austere simplicity, little of 
the swift grace, the melodious utter- 
ance, of the poet, 

“Quale allodetta che in aere si spazia, 

Prima cantando.” 

Yet if this new translation of the “Para- 
diso” is a wingless victory, it is still a 
victory. It is, I think, the best so far; 
and in its own kind will not soon be bet- 
tered. Dante’s ipsissima verba are 
made English, exact, clear, and idio- 
matic. No nuance of meaning is missed. 
The spiritual beauty of the noble can- 
ticle abides, even if lost the “belle mem- 
bra” in which it was once enclosed. 

Mrs. Murray’s translation is without 
commentary; Professor Langdon con- 
tinues his elaborate and original com- 
mentary. Indeed, at times he would 
seem to declare his interpretation so 
original as to be valid only for himself. 
He would “recall Sir Philip Sydney’s 
words and ‘look into his heart and 
write,’ even though the result risk 
the danger of proving a comfort and 
an inspiration to himself alone.” This 
is a gesture not of humility, but of 
cenviction. “What sayest thou that I 
mean? is the question which a real poet 
asks of his reader.” 

Yet Professor Langdon is not quite 
at ease in his intuitive dogmatism. He 
very humanly wishes to persuade us to 
abandon our views for his as to the 
meaning of the poem. He relates an 
incident that happened to Browning. 
An American friend had sent Browning 
an interpretation of one of Browning’s 
poems. Browning’s response “was to 
the effect that, to tell the truth, he did 
not mean what Professor Corson 
thought he meant when he wrote the 
poem, but that he was very glad to rec- 
ognize the latter’s interpretation of his 
thought as its fuller meaning now.” 
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Browning’s experience is not an uncom- 
mon one. We often build better than 
we know. Dante himself, in the prose 
narrative and commentary of the “Vita 
Nuova,” has apparently persuaded him- 
self, and would persuade his reader, 
that his youthful verses held a “fuller 
meaning now” than he had been aware 
of when he first wrote them. 

And the logical inference? Dante, 
surely “a real poet,” has asked the 
question, “What sayest thou that I 
mean?” Professor Langdon says it. 
And Dante, as Browning to his Ameri- 
can friend, should from spiritland re- 
ply: “To tell the truth, he did not 
mean what Professor Langdon thought 
he meant when he wrote the poem, 
but” . . . ete. 

The obvious trouble is, that, unlike 
the living Browning, Dante cannot be 
interrogated. If Professor Langdon 
wishes confirmation of the “fuller mean- 
ing” of Dante, he can only appeal to 
others than Dante—others living six 
hundred years after Dante. It may be 
that, looking in their own hearts, these 
will find the selfsame “fuller meaning” 
of Dante’s thought that Dante himself 
did not intend. Tant mieux! But an 
idea, planted in two different “hearts,” 
rarely germinates and develops alike. 
Never in life could Dante Alighieri be 
called “all things to all men.” Were it 
not unkind if the meaning of his life- 
work must become such? 

But Professor Langdon, I venture to 
think, himself builds better than he 
knows—better at least than his avowed 
canon of interpretation allows. For in- 
stance, his most stressed and most im- 
portant interpretation is that of the 
symbolic value of Beatrice as Dante’s 
“inmost self.” Now he never, if I un- 
derstand him, presents that interpreta- 
tion as a “fuller meaning’ not in Dan- 
te’s mind when he wrote. Professor 
Langdon is constantly pointing out that 
Dante’s own words can mean nothing 
else. (See the notes to Par. i, 85; ii, 
27; iii, 128; iv, 189; x, 37; xv, 70; xii, 
46; xxvii, 89-96; xxix, 1-9; xxx, 75; 
xxxiili, 38, 183.) Also, he sharply scores 
others who have found it in their hearts 
to say that Beatrice represents such 
institutional or abstract or static things 
as Church or Revelation or Theology. 
(ii, 27; x, 37; xxi, 46; xxix, 109.) 

This is confusing, and hardly fair. 
Should we scold the critic who, before 
Browning’s American friend evolved 
that “fuller meaning,” had interpreted 
the poem as Browning had actually 
meant it? The cases are not parallel, 
Professor Langdon’s notes appear to 
say; the whole intent of Dante’s words 
preclude his having meant ever what I 
censure. 

It seems a pity that Professor Lang- 
don does not take his stand upon this 
clear and relatively determinable issue. 
As it is, his reader, if I may judge by 
myself, remains baffled by the uncer- 
tainty whether we are discussing Dan- 
te’s own meaning, or Dante’s meaning 
for Professor Langdon, or the meaning 
which Dante would recognize as his 
“fuller meaning,” though he had never 

(Continued on page 52) 
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brought into today’scivilization,are written 
in letters of fire. 


IFE has changed more in its essentials since the 

time of Thomas Jefferson ..,. and remember, 

that was in your great-grandfather’s day, than 

Jefferson’s life had changed since William the Con- 

queror’s days. In little more than one century 

Civilization’s frontiers have advanced farther than 
they had advanced in eight centuries before! 


Journeys in 1806 were matters of horses’ endurance 
just as they were in 1066; Jefferson’s coach may 
have been easier to ride in than the Norman duke’s 
slower vehicle .... but what is that to the smooth- 
riding motor that whirls you along at a mile a 
minute? 


Rushlights are not so far from tallow-dips as tallow- 
dips are from electric lamps. Jefferson's buildings 
rose little higher than William’s .... but what of 
the structural steels that make it possible for today’s 
Woolworth Towers to pierce the skies? The doc- 
tors of 1806 took nearly as many chances as those 
of William’s reign .... but the Chemical Engineer 
has placed in your doctor’s hands specifics that 
silence forever the threats of many of man’s dreaded 
scourges. 


the Chemical Engineer’s province is the 
mastery of matter, the transformation of 
matter from useless to useful forms. He has 
in a few years changed the entire face of 
industry, and it is to him that the world’s 
industries look in the future. 


We, of the du Pont organization, which 
for 120 years has been building on this 
foundation of applied chemistry, take no 
little pride in the contributions that du 
Pont Chemical Engineers have made to 
the development of industry in the United 
States. 


This is one of a series of advertisements published 
that the public may have a clearer understanding of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., “ 
and its products. 
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Furniture of the Pilgrim Century 


By WALLACE NUTTING 

This work has rapidly come to be recognized as the standard 
in its period. In fact it is the only book containing certain classes 
of subjects like wood candle stands. ; 

There are about 1000 pictures never shown before. There are 
seventy chests and eighteen court cupboards. The Pilgrim chair 
in all its variations is shown in full. The pictures are large, a 
good number occupying an entire page. 

In most cases dimensions of articles are given, kinds of wood 
specified, and date either given or estimated. 

There are 600 pages, cameo paper, 7-7/8 x. 10-3/4. 

At bookstores or mailed free on receipt of price, $15.00. 


OLD AMERICA COMPANY, Framingham, Mass. 
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It will save you time sorting and locating papers 


Will sort your mail and route it—will protect your papers 
from prying eyes and from being scattered by electric fan 
breezes—will keep papers, reference books, etc., out of the 
way, but at hand ready for use when needed. Occupies less 
space than a single box or wire basket, yet renders the 
service of four. Thousands in use give entire satisfaction. 
A Steel Sectional Device 
Olive green finish. Has non-scratching rubber feet. Price, 
$4.50. Extra compartments at 90 cents each may be added 
at any time. On request, will send interesting, illustrated 
folder, “How to Get Greater Desk Efficiency.” 
Ask for FREE Trial—Send No Money 


Send now for this Model 4-G Kleradesk, After using it ten 
days, if you are not satisfied that it saves you time and 
makes your desk work easier, return at our 
expense. Otherwise we will send you invoice 

for $4.50, covering the biggest value in desk 

efficiency you ever bought. 


ROSS-GOULD CO., 501 N. 10th St., St. Louis, a 
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(Continued from page 50) 
meant it. This confusion is the more 
a pity, since, in spite of it, Professor 
Langdon’s work seems to me of very 
great value indeed, not only for its high 
seriousness, but also for its keenness 
and depth of insight. No real student 
of the “Divine Comedy” can afford to 
neglect it, even if—as I think at least— 
he must sift out for himself what is 
valuable because verifiable. 

JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER 


Art of the Colonial 
Period 


FURNITURE OF THE PILGRIM CENTURY. 
By Wallace Nutting. Framingham, 
Mass.: Old America Company. 


HIS book is useful in the sense that 
it adds to the ever-growing public 
interest in the art of our colonial 
period. Mr. Nutting, a clergyman 
turned collector and manufacturer of 
reproductions and colored photographs, 
has industriously photographed exam- 
ples of seventeenth century and early 
eighteenth century furniture and hard- 
ware in public and private collections. 
Many of the pieces pictured in his 
book are familiar to those who know 
the furniture exhibits of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, the Rhode 
Island School of Design, and other pub- 
lic museums and antiquarian societies. 
Others of the pictures were made in 
private houses; they pictorially repro- 
duced for the first time works that 
every student of colonial furniture is 
glad to know about. Some important 
examples are owned by Mr. Nutting 
himself. His enterprise as an investi- 
gator and collector is commendable. 
The book is a bad one as regards lit- 
erary quality and logical arrangement. 
It contains some statements of fact 
that are, to put it mildly, questionable. 
The title seeks to capitalize present- 
day interest in the Plymouth Pilgrims. 
The manufacture in New England, 
however, of furniture and metal-work 
which constitute most of Mr. Nutting’s 
one thousand specimens, was due, of 
course, to the influx of British artisans 
during the Great Migration. No con- 
tinuous account is supplied of the con- 
ditions under which this manufacture 
was carried on, but scraps of informa- 
tion and opinion are included in the 
descriptions of individual. pieces. The 
style is often naive and sometimes 
puerile. Nuggets of banality like the 
following abound: “We are told that 
the cradle as an institution has been 
abandoned. We lament it. We believe 
that someone who purports to be wise 
has said that rocking a child is bad for 
its’ brains. Had hygienic objections 
arisen against the papoose board on 
which the aborigines are strapped, we 
could easily have allowed that im- 
peachment, but how any child could fail 
to grow up strong from so rugged a 
piece of architecture as that on the 
opposite page we cannot understand.” 
On page 124 is such a slip as this: 
“Pelatiah Parmenter was born in the 
early part of the seventeenth century 
and was lost at sea, during the War of 
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the Revolution, in privateer warfare.” 


The assertion, on the title page, that 
the book is illustrated with photographs 
“by the author, hitherto unpublished,” 
might be challenged by any possessor 
of Mr. Nutting’s own pamphlet on 
“Early American Ironwork,” which as 
a manufacturer of reproductions he 
brought out in 1917. Several of the 
plates used in illustrating that sales 
eatalogue have been thriftily re-used in 
the present book, and with text which 
fails to inform the reader that these 
are pictures, not of ancient originals, 
but of twentieth century reproductions 
of and variants upon colonial and old 
English hardware. 

It would be amusing to get from Mr. 
Nutting the facts about the ornamental 
ironwork of Newfoundland. He pre- 
sumably is prepared to stand behind his 
statement on page 573: “505 is a 
rope twist found in Newfoundland, as 
was also 300.” One would like to know 
more about the flowering forth of 
metalry in Newfoundland! 

F. W. CoBurRN 


Chanters and Singers 


SLABS OF THE SUNBURNT WEST. By Carl 
Sandburg. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 

HarRLEM SHADOWS. By Claude McKay. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

KINFOLKsS. By Ann Cobb. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

WATCHERS OF THE Sky. By Alfred Noyes. 
New York: Frederick <A. Stokes 
Company. 

Woop Notes. By Mildred Whitney Still- 
man. New York: Duffield & Com- 
pany. 

O much praise, some of it well-de- 
served praise, has been showered 
upon Mr. Carl Sandburg by our intel- 
ligentsia, that it is probably temerari- 
ous even to suggest that his work falls 
short of perfection. Still, after having 
survived the incredulous scorn with 
which the before-mentioned intelligent- 
sia respond to any doybt of the ortho- 
dox dictum that Whitman is the great 

American poet, one is steeled to endure 

anything. There is in Mr. Sandburg’s 
mental and spiritual equipment an 
abundance of true poetry, even if it 
frequently comes out mixed with baser 
stuff. At his best he is vivid, original 
and haunting. But whatever may be 
his merits and abilities, they do not 
relieve him from the primary obliga- 
tion laid upon all writers, that of ex- 
pressing ideas intelligently in a com- 
mon literary medium. No assortment 
of verbal’ Roman candles and pinwheels 
and other interjectional fireworks, no 
quantity of Whitmanesque catalogues, 
can supply the place of coherent and 
cohering sentences, whether in prose or 
verse. And if, as his publishers say, 
“Carl Sandburg is perhaps the most 
American of American poets,” the more 
is it incumbent upon him to use dic- 
tionary language conceivably under- 
standable by all American readers, and 
not the special brand of thieves’ slang 
or local and temporary argot that hap- 
pens to strike his momentary fancy. 
Here is an alleged poem classified by 
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Millions of people daily now combat 
the film on teeth. This method is fast 
spreading all the world over, largely 
by dental advice. 

You see the results in every circle. 
Teeth once dingy now glisten as they 
should. Teeth once concealed now 
show in smiles. 

This is to offer a ten-day test to 
prove the benefits to you. 


That cloudy film 


A dingy film accumulates on teeth. 
When fresh it is viscous—you can feel 
it. Film clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. It forms the basis 
of cloudy coats. 

Film is what discolors—not the 
teeth. Tartar is based on film. Film 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 


. contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions‘ of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus most tooth troubles are 
now traced to film, and very few escape 


them. 
Must be combated 


Film has formed a great tooth prob- 
lem. No ordinary tooth paste can ef- 
fectively combat it. So dental science 
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Teeth You Envy 


Are brushed in this new way 


_— for years sought ways to fight this 
m. 

Two ways have now been found. 
Able authorities have proved them by 
many careful tests. A new tooth paste 
has been perfected, to comply with 
modern requirements. And these two 
film combatants are embodied in it. 

This tooth paste is Pepsodent, now 
employed by forty races, largely by 
dental advice. 


Other tooth enemies 


Starch is another tooth enemy. It 
gums the teeth, gets between the teeth, 
and often ferments and forms acid. 

Nature puts a starch digestant in the 
saliva to digest those starch deposits, 
but with modern diet it is often too 
weak. 

Pepsodent multiplies that starch di- 
gestant with every application. It also 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer for acids 
which cause decay. 

Thus Pepsodent brings effects which 
modern authorities desire. They are 
bringing to millions a new dental era. 
Now we ask you to watch those effects 
for a few days and learn what they 
mean to you. 

The facts are most important to you. 
Cut out the coupon now. 








Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
nearly all the world over. All drug- 
gists supply the large tubes. 








10-Day Tube Free ™ 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 163, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


ee 


Only one tube to a family 
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HOTEL CHAMPLAIN 


BLUFF POINT-ON-LAKE CHAMPLAIN N.Y. 
A METROPOLITAN hotel on the 


highest promontory of the Jake in 
the centre of a private park of 800 
acres, with 2 golf courses, tennis 
courts, bridle paths, bathing beach 


and boat facilities. 
J. P. GREAVES, New York (ffice 
Manager 


Booklet on request. 


243 FIFTH AVENUE ,. 
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EUROPEAN PLAN 


THE FORT WILLIAM HENRY HOTEL 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


A SUMMER RENDEZVOUS FOR PEOPLE 
OF CULTURE AND REFINEMENT 


Golf, Tennis, Swimming, Boating, Flying 


Italian Pergola-Casino on the Lakeshore 


CHAS. A. DOUGLASS, Manager 

















ace Institute 


Do you seek advancement in Busi- 

ness or in wr practice— 

the C. P. A. degree, a position as 

Treasurer, Controller, Auditor, 
Credit Manager, Tax Specialist? 


Accountancy and 
Business Administration 


Pace Institute, through its courses in Accountancy 
and Business Administration, has assisted thou- 
sands of men. and women to realize their business 
or professional ambitions. Day and Evening classes 
are constantly available. Students take supplemen- 
tary field work in offices and plants of large New 
York organizations. Write to-day for Bulletin J. 


30 Church Street New York City 


High School Course 
Te A CF.) ¢e9 You can complete| 
this simplified High 


chool Course at home in- 
side of two years. Meetsall reguirements | for entrance to college 


land the leading professions. is and thirty-six other RS 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin, Send for it 
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A S h i sce with the famous 
rts CNOOL Ithaca Conservatory of Music) 
Dr. Edward Amherst Ott, Dean, for the past twenty- 
four years associated with the Redpath Lyceum Bureau. 

Special course of training for Lyceum and Chautau- 
qua. Music (all branches), elocution, impersonations, 
novelty. features. Growing demand for this kind of work. 
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“A Place for Rest 
and Renewal of Health” 


Harmony Road Farm is a small Sanator- 
ium, simple and inexpensive, but with every 
facility for giving the “milk treatment,’”’ so 
widely recommended by physicians, with com- 
plete rest and under intelligent medical su- 
pervision. 

This is our specialty. Write for terms and 
descriptive circular to 
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the publishers as one of “two dozen 
lovely lyrics”: 
Two HuMPTIES. 
They tried to hand it to us on a platter, 
Us hit in the eyes with marconigrams from 
moon dancers— 
And the bubble busted, went flooey, on a 
thumb touch. 


So this time again, Humpty, 
We cork our laughs behind solemn phiz- 
ZOgs, 
Sweep the floor with the rim of our hats 
And say good-a-by and good-a-by, just like 
that. 


Tomorrow maybe they will be hit 

In the eyes with marconigrams 

From moon dancers. 

Good-a-by, our hats and all of us say good- 

a-by. 

This is literary, or rather sadly un- 
literary charlatanry; even though it 
justifies the printer’s error through 
which Mr. Sandburg’s latest book, 
“Slabs of the Sunburnt West,” was an- 
nounced as “Slobs of the Sunburnt 
West.” 

“Harlem Shadows” is a collection of 
the later verses of Claude McKay, a 
poet of pure Negro blood, born in 
Jamaica, educated in that island and 
in the United States, and now living 
in New York City. In an introduction 
to the book Mr. Max Eastman chal- 
lenges controversy with the pronounce- 
ment that, “Here for the first time we 
find our literature vividly enriched by 
a voice from this most alien race among 
us.” Somewhat of like import was 
probably said of Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar, and will presumably again be said 
of other Negro poets; enough to appre- 
ciate the originality and vigor of Mr. 
McKay’s work without determining the 
precise niche in our literary hall of 
fame to be assigned to an author who 
offers no reflected nor pumped up emo- 
tions but gives us his own loves, sym- 
pathies and passions, his own rebellions, 
wraths and resentments. While some 
of Mr. McKay’s lyrics relate to the 
island of his birth, the more significant 
are those that tell of “Negro Harlem,” 
that populous but little known commun- 
ity in upper. Manhattan, of which the 
poet may well become the accepted in- 
terpreter. And here it may be permit- 
ted to regret—however rightly we may 
have deserved his animosity—that this 
poet hates us so. For indeed his re- 
venge against the cruel “White City” 
is already terrible. 

The clean, old-fashioned cover of 
“Kinfolks,” recalling as it does the 
old hand-blocked prints and _ wall- 
papers, is prophetic of the contents. 
For the book is a modest attempt to 
present through the medium of simple, 
colloquial verse, the mountaineers of 
the Cumberland with their thoughts, 
speech, emotions, customs and preju- 
dices, something of the routine of their 
daily lives and something of their re- 
actions to innovations and to the 
emergencies resulting from the war. 
Miss Ann Cobb, the author, has lived 
and taught among these Kentucky 
highlanders for fifteen years, and her 
picturesque little book of eighty-two 
pages is manifestly a labor of love. 

Ambitious as always is his design, 
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but bravely and honorably ambitious, 
Mr. Alfred Noyes in “Watchers of the 
Sky” devotes two hundred and eighty- 
one pages of blank verse with occa- 
sional lyrics to the great astronomers, 
Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Kepler, Gali- 
leo, Newton and the Herschels, whom 
he figures as the dauntless “Torch- 
Bearers” passing the pure and increas- 
ing light of science from hand to hand 
through the darkness of the centuries. 
Some readers will balk at the length 
of the work and probably few will find 
the interest unflagging; but there is 
much of true beauty and fine enthusi- 
asm and touches of grandeur in this 
sequence of poetic tales or personal 
sketches. All in all, the book is worth 
attention and no astronomer’s home 
should be without it. 

“Wood Notes,” by Mildred Whitney 
Stillman, is a group of nature songs, 
child songs and mother songs, all slight, 
but nearly all pleasing or at least show- 
ing a certain discernment and appre- 
ciation of beauty. As the author says 
in her last two lines, 

Though to the world no silver song I give, 
Still day by day, my poetry I live. 

We may well believe it. Perhaps the 
true mission of many transient books 
of verse is to warm our hearts with a 
reassurance that there are still in the 
world so many kindly people quick to 
respond to all that is love-worthy. 

ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


The Life of Edwin Austin 
Abbey 


Epwin AUSTIN ABBEY, RoyaL ACaD- 
EMICIAN ; A RECORD OF His LIFE AND 
Work. By E. V. Lueas. Two vol- 
umes. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


HESE two luxurious volumes repre- 
sent a tribute of friendship to a 
most amiable gentleman, who was one 
of the best illustrators of his time, and 
as well a competent historical painter 
and mural decorator. The secret of 
this multiform success was Abbey’s 
unlimited painstaking. Coming to New 
York in the early seventies, the young 
Philadelphian apparently with equal 
ease won the best artists as friends 
and the best magazines as patrons. As 
a matter of fact the charm of his pen 
drawing had been fostered by close 
study of the Pre-Raphaelite  illus- 
trators, and by the most laborious con- 
sultation of nature. Hence the success 
that young Abbey attained even in ad- 
vance of his greatest series was a very 
solid one, upon which it was possible to 
build. Like Poussin, he could proudly 
say: “I have neglected nothing.” 

At twenty-six, in 1878, Abbey moved 
to England. The motive was to study 
the actual scenes of Herrick, and Gold- 
smith, and Shakespeare. It was no 
wonder that he soon settled where he 
only meant to sojourn and ended his 
days as a somewhat exotic country gen- 
tleman and a very fully naturalized 
Royal Academician. Fundamentally, 
then, Abbey is simply one of the more 
distinguished of those nostalgic Ameri- 
can artists, who have found a kinder 
air across the sea, a big brother let us 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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All London Is Repeating: 


**Day by day, in every way, I am 
getting better and better.’’ 
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say of the Powerses, Crawfords, 
Healys, Vedders, Henry Jameses. His 
advantage over most of this clan was 
that he was a robust expatriate, hold- 
ing his own against the seduction of 
the English scene, and only profiting 
by its quiet mellowness. 

Before 1890 Abbey had won recogni- 
tion as one of the most exquisite book 
illustrators of a time that produced 
many. The “Herrick,” “She Stoops to 
Cenquer,” “Old Songs,¥ “The Quiet 
Life,” and “The Rivals,” perhaps still 
represent the most valuable and endur- 
ing part of his accomplishment. But 
Abbey, not content with these triumphs 
in the intimate vein, was soon to for- 
sake comedy and idyl for epic, to be- 
come a historical painter ‘after the 
teaching of Sir Joshua and ultimately a 
mural decorator in the grand style. 
About the same time he turned his en- 
ergies as an illustrator from Gold- 
smith, Sheridan, and ‘Herrick, to Shake- 
speare. 

His success in the grander vein was 
amazing. “The great historical pic- 
tures were the sensation of successive 
Royal Academies; the decorations for 
the Holy Grail legend won all hearts 
whether in the preliminary exhibitions 
or in their shadowy room in the Bos- 
ton Public Library. He was chcsen to 
paint the Coronation picture for King 
Edward.VII. The histories and alle- 
gories in the State Capitol at Harris- 
burg received universal critical ac- 
claim. Even the few who felt reserves 
regarding the grand new style, had to 
admit that, save Puvis and J. P. 
Laurens, no contemporary historical 
painter was of equal eminence. Such 
success was the result of tireless pains 
and study, both in preliminary archae- 
logical studies and in execution 

Yet perhaps the future will consider 
more highly the slighter perfections of 
the Herrick drawings than the entire 
later work. Abbey rarely attained ease 
and unity in his grander vein. The ef- 
fort always appears. There is the dif- 
ference between a good historical panel 
by Abbey, and-one by Ford Madox 
Brown or Frederick Shields—to take 
only painters whose ideal was akin to 
his own—that there is between a clas- 
sical tragedy by Matthew Arnold and 
one by Shelley. We have to do with 
extraordinary talent, taste, and indus- 
try unsupported by genius. Genius 
there is in abundance in the idyllic and 
humorous illustrations of Abbey’s early 
years, and it seems very much of a 
pity that his great adventure in mural 
decoration could not have followed lines 
that had proved so congenial to his 
capacity. 

As a man Akbey is a most winning 
figure, and this full record of his ac- 
tivities in work and play, of his ideals 
and friendships, will make its appeal 
far beyond the narrower circle of art 
lovers. Mr. Lucas has achieved his 
self-abnegating task as editor with 
tact and charm, and the publishers 
have provided a wealth of choice illus- 
trations which afford a very intimate 
view of the best pen draughtsman and 
most delicate idyllic genius that 


American graphic art has to show. 
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